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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. I. 
Sir Walter Scott’s History of Scotland. 
Ovr happiness, to be permanent and unal- 
loyed, must spring from a well-directed culti- 
vation of the head and heart. Every effort, 
therefore, in the diffusion of knowledge to 
which intelligent curiosity gives birth, should 
be cheered by the well-wisher of his species ; 
and, as a consequence, he should also hail 
every improvement in the machinery of intelli- 
gence as a new engine for elevating man’s 

moral nature. 

Fortunately, these are no longer closet truths. 
The vastly important fact, that what improves 
or offends the understanding must at the same 
time elevate or taint the heart, is now felt and 
acknowledged, and, what is far better, is acted 
upon, by all ranks of society. Witness the 
eagerness with which every cheap and acces- 
sible compendium of useful knowledge is wel- 
comed by every class of readers; witness the 
extensive circulation of our own Literary 
Gazette ; and witness also the examples that 
are offered in the books published by the Society 
for the Diffusion of Knowledge—in Mr. Mur- 
ray’s Family Library—and in other similar 
publications: and we will predict the same of 
the great undertaking of which the first volume 
now lies before us. 

We advisedly call the Cabinet Cyclopedia a 
great undertaking, because we consider, that in 
its effects on the tune and habits of thought 
of what is known by the phrase “ the reading 
public,” it will be, if carried through in the 
spirit of its projection and commencement, one 
of the most invaluable productions of modern 
literature. A recollection of the extraordinary 
change effected in the public mind of France 
by the Encyclopédie, will help to explain our 
meaning ; and it may not be too much to anti- 
cipate, that the effects of such works as the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia, on the character of the 
passing and next generation, will be the con- 
version of the readers of romance into students 
of history, and of the lovers of fiction into ob- 
servers of nature.* 

A very brief statement of the means and 
end of this new publication will, we are inclined 
to believe, bear us out in our opinion. The 
Cabinet Cyclopedia is definite and integral in 
its scope ;—for though each separate volume or 
treatise will be independent or perfect in itself, 
it will be connected with the rest, not only by 
the relationship which every compartment or 
branch of science, art, and literature, bears to 
another, but also by the cyclopedic tie of 
unity of design—the furnishing a “ popular 
compendium of whatever is useful, instructive, 
and interesting in human knowledge.” The 
prospectus states, that ** each volume will con- 
tain one or more subjects uninterrupted and 





* Be it remembered, however, that we are not, and 
never have been, the advocates for all things grave and 
solid, at the expense of amusing and imaginative litera- 
ture, We rather adhere to the old saw, that 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 


unbroken, and will be accompanied by the cor- 
responding plates or other appropriate illustra- 
tions. Facility of reference will be obtained 
without fettering the work by a continual al- 
phabetical arrangement. A subscriber may 
omit particular volumes or sets of volumes, 


purchaser may form from the Cabinet, a Cyclo- 


his means, taste, or profession. Ifa subscriber 
desire to discontinue the work at any stage of 
its publication, the volumes which he may have 
received will not lose their value by separation 
from the rest of the work, since they will al- 
ways either be complete in themselves, or may 
be made so at a trifling expense. The pur. 
chasers will never find their property in this 
work destroyed by the publication of a second 
edition. The arrangement is such that parti- 
cular volumes may be re-edited or re-written 
without disturbing the others. The Cabinet 
Cyclopedia will thus be in a state of continual 
renovation, keeping pace with the never-ceas- 
ing improvements in knowledge, drawing with- 
in its circle from year to year whatever is new, 
and casting off whatever is obsulete, so as to 
form a constantly modernised cyclopzdia.” 
But these advantages, eminent as they un- 
|doubtedly are, are not the sole nor the chief 
[recommendations of the Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
| Neither is it on the extreme cheapness of the 
| publication, or the federal independence—if we 
|may so speak—of its several volumes, that we 
rest our prediction of its influence on the tone 
of thinking of the present, and on the literature 
of the next generation,—but on the promise, 
amounting almost to a moral certainty, of the 
great excellence of its execution. A multitude 
of persons eminent in literature and science 
in the United Kingdom are employed in this 
undertaking: and, indeed, no others should be 
employed in it; for it is a truth that the pro- 
found and practised writer alone is capable of 
furnishing a “ popular compendium”—that is, 
of combining the two qualities of being uni- 
versally intelligible and strictly scientific. 
Hitherto the character of popular treatises has 
been superficialness and unintelligibility—for 
the simple reason, that they have too generally 
been the productions of the superficial and un- 
practised in composition, as our school-books 
sadly testify. Were it only, then, by its sup- 
plying what has long been felt a desideratum 
of the first magnitude, a sound and intelligible 
treatise fit for schools, the Cabinet Cyclopedia 
will be heartily welcomed by all interested in 
the instruction of youth. What parent or 
guardian that throws his eye over the list of 
its contributors but must be rejoiced by meet- 
ing the names of thosewho are in themselves 
a guarantee of intellectual and moral excel- 
lence? Who, for example, of all men liv- 
ing, is best fitted to write a popular History 
of Scotland, which, from its inimitable sim- 
plicity and moral charm of its style, may be 
safely put into the hands of a child —and 
which, from its profound accuracy, cannot be 
read without instruction by the student of 4 











more advanced age;—who but Sir Walter 
Scott ? and, accordingly, we find the “‘ Cabi. 
net”? History of Scotland by that illustrious 
writer. Who, we might also ask, could be 
mentioned in the same breath with Sir James 
Mackintosh for writing the popular History of 


without disintegrating his series. Thus each| England? And from whom could the History 
| Of Ireland come so recommended as from the 
pedia more or less comprehensive, as may suit | pen of Mr. Moore ? 


The several departments 
of mathematical science and natural history, 
on the other hand, furnish an equally splendid 
list of contributors, or rather an equally lumi- 
nous illustration of the divisions of intellectual 
labour. Who, for instance, so competent to treat 
of the several great branches of mathematical 
and mechanical science as a Brewster, a Brink. 
ley, a Herschel, a Kater, a Lardner, or a Pond 
(the astronomer royal), a Sabine, and a whole 
host of ather ornaments of their age and country, 
whom we find among the contributors to the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia? Again, if we look to 
the Natural History department we shall see 
the most distinguished naturalists and zoolo- 
gists of the day furnishing treatises which can- 
not fail to create where it does not already 
exist—and to strengthen where it does—a re- 
lish for the study of natural history, which of 
all others is perhaps the most fascinating, and 
the best fitted to lead the mind to 
**« Look from nature up to nature’s God.” 

But to return to the volume before us, the 
History of Scotland, by Sir Walter Scott, 
which we do not hesitate to declare will be, if 
possible, more extensively read than the most 
popular work of fiction of the same prolific 
author ;—and for this obvious reason: it com- 
bines with much of the brilliant colouring of 
the Ivanhoe pictures of bygone manners, and 
all the graceful facility of style and picturesque. 
ness of description of his other charming ro- 
mances—a minute fidelity to the facts of his. 
tory, and a searching scrutiny into their au- 
thenticity and relative value, which might put 
to the blush Mr. Hume and other professed 
historians. It is this rare union of the closest 
adherence to sober reality, with the panoramic 
description of the Waverley Novels, that will 
constitute the great attraction of the present 
volume. Such is the magic charm of Sir 
Walter Scott’s pen, it has only to touch the 
simplest incident of every-day life, and it starts 
up invested with all the interest of a scene of 
romance ; and yet such is his fidelity to the 
text of Nature, that the knights, and serfs, 
and collared fools, with whom his inventive 
genius has peopled so many volumes, are re- 
garded by us not as mere creations of fancy, 
but as real flesh and blood existences, with all 
the virtues, feelings, and errors of common- 
place humanity. This great charm of style, 
however, is not without its disadvantages. In 
the present instance we fear it may induce 
those unable to appreciate the profound re- 
search of which every page in the volume re- 
minds the historical student, to regard the 
graphic sketches of manners and personal cha- 
racter with which it abounds, but as parts of 
a fantastical pageant of romance, like those so 
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vividly painted in the pages of Ivanhoe and 
the Tales of the Crusaders. It would appear, 
indeed, that Sir Walter had himself enter- 
tained some apprehensions on this score—for 
he seems to have entered upon the work with 
a resolution to be as subdued and matter-of- 
factish (we beg pardon for using the term) as 
the romantic history of Scotland could permit 
him—so as to guard against the accusation of 
having only given birth to another series of the 
Canongate Chronicles. In spite of this wise 
precaution, however, the magic of his style, 
like the nationality of his feelings, breathes 
through the entire volume, more particularly 
as the interest of his subject thickens upon his 
imagination, from the struggles of the Bruce 
to the fatal field of Flodden. 

Sir Walter wisely passes over the fables of 
Hector Boethius—sanctioned though they have 
been by George Buchanan — concerning the 
early history of Scotland, without even a 
notice, and commences with the campaigns of 
Agricola and Severus. Mr. Pinkerton’s anti- 
Celtic Euxine peuki origin of the Picts—the 
subject of so much angry controversy—meets 
with the like punishment of utter silence. 

The falsification of history for the sake of 
effect, or for less excusable motives, by poets 
and novelists, is a charge to which few writers 
are more obnoxious than Sir Walter Scott 
himself. It is a charge to which Shakspeare is 
also liable, from a too ready adoption of the 
fables and misrepresentations of the old Chro- 
niclers, as the reader will see in the following 
remark on the fate of the * gracious Duncan,” 
who fell by the dagger of Macbeth. “ On 
reading these names,’’ observes our author, 
‘‘ every reader must feel as if brought from 
darkness into the blaze of noonday; so familiar 
are we with the personages whom we last named, 
and so clearly and distinctly we recall the events 
in which they are interested, in comparison 
with the doubtful and misty views which we 
can form of the twilight times before and after 
a fortunate period. But we must not be blinded 
by our poetical enthusiasm, nor add more than 
due importance to the legends, because they 
have been woven into the most striking tale of 
ambition and remorse that ever struck awe into 
a human bosom. The genius of Shakspeare 
having found the tale of Macbeth in the Scot- 
tish chronicles of Holinshed, adorned it with a 
lustre similar to that with which a level beam 
of the sun often invests some fragment of glass, 
which, though shining at a distance with the 
lustre of a diamond, is by a near investigation 
discovered to be of no worth or estimation. 
Duncan succeeded to Kenneth II. in 1033: he 
reigned only six years. Macbeth, his near re- 
lation, also a grand-child of Malcolm II., though 
by the mother’s side, was stirred up by ambi- 
tion to contest the throne with the possessor. 
The lady of Macbeth also, whose real name was 
Graoch, had deadly injuries to avenge on the 
reigning prince. She was the grand-daughter of 
Kenneth IV., killed in 1003, fighting against 
Malcolm II.; and other causes for revenge 
animated the mind of her who has been since 
painted as the sternest of women. The old an- 
nalists add some instigations of a supernatural 
kind to the influence of a vindictive woman 
over an ambitious husband. Three women, of 
more than human stature and beauty, appeared 
to Macbeth in a vision, and hailed him succes. 
sively by the names of thane of Cromarty, 
thane of Moray, which the king afterwards 








bestowed on him, and king of Scots, which in- | ** 


spired him with the seductive hopes so well 
expressed in the drama. Macbeth broke no 
Jaw of hospitality in his attempt on Duncan's 


life. He attacked and slew the king at a place 
called Bothgowan, or the Smith’s House, near 
Elgin, in 1039, and not, as has been supposed, 
in the castle of Inverness. The act was bloody, 
as was the custom of the times; but, in very 
truth, the claim of Macbeth to the throne, 
according to the rule of Scottish succession, 
was better than that of Duncan. As a king, 
the tyrant so much exclaimed against was, in 
reality, firm, just, and equitable. Apprehen- 
sion of a party which Malcolm, the eldest son 
of the slaughtered Duncan, had set on foot in 
Northumberland, and still maintained in Scot- 
land, seems, in process of time, to have soured 
the temper of Macbeth, and rendered him for- 
midable to his nobility. Against Macduff, in 
particular, the powerful Maormor of Fife, he 
had uttered some threats which occasioned him 
to fly from the court of Scotland. Urged by 
this new counsellor, Siward, the Danish earl of 
Northumberland, invaded Scotland in the year 
1054, displaying his banner in behalf of the 
banished Malcolm. Macbeth engaged them in 
the neighbourhood of his celebrated castle of 
Dunsinnane. He was defeated, but escaped 
from the battle, and was slain at Lumphananan 
in 1056. Very slight observation will enable 
us to recollect how much this simple statement 
differs from that of the drama, though the plot 
of the latter is consistent enough with the in- 
accurate historians from whom Shakspeare drew 
his materials. It might be added, that early 
authorities shew us no such persons as Banqno 
and his son Fleance, nor have we reason to 
think that the latter ever fled further from 
Macbeth than across the flat scene, according 
to the stage direction. Neither were Banquo 
or his son ancestors of the house of Stuart. All 
these things are now known; but the mind 
dwells pertinaciously on the impression made 
by the impositions of genius. While the works 
of Shakspeare are read, and the English Jan- 
guage subsists, History may say what she will; 
but the general reader will only recollect Mac- 
beth as a sacrilegious usurper, and Richard as 
a deformed murderer.”* 

From the ascent of Duncan, a. p. 1034, to 
the death of David II. in 1371, Sir Walter 
chiefly follows Lord Hailes’s Annals as his 
guide, than whom, ashe remarks himself else- 
where, a better and surer will never be supplied. 
From that period there is no loss for materials, 
but great need of sagacity in using them. 
Without further remark, we shall quote a few 
passages which we think will interest the 
reader, while they will exhibit the spirit in 
which the volume is written. 

** Robert Bruce had returned to London, and 
was in attendance on the English court, when 
a private token from the Earl of Gloucester, 
his kinsman, made him aware that his safety 
and liberty were in danger.t He left London 
instantly, and hastened to Scotland. It is said 
that near the Solway Sands they met an emis- 
sary of Comyn, whom they found bound for the 
English court. They killed the messenger 
without hesitation, and from the contents of 
his packet learned the extent of Comyn’s 
treachery. In five days Bruce reached his 
castle of Lochmaben. It was in the month of 
February 1305-6, and the English justiciaries 
appointed by Edward’s late regulations for 
preservation of the peace of the country of 





* Macbeth, we believe, visited Rome, and was held to 
be one = _ — and most accomplished princes of his 
e.—Ed. L. G. 

t ‘* Itissaid the Earl of Gloucester sent Bruce a piece of 
money and a = of spurs. Men’s wits are sharpened 
by danger, and slighter intimations have been known to 
put them on their guard, and induce them to make their 





escape when peril hovered over them.” 
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Scotland were holding their assizes at Dumfries 
for that purpose. Bruce, who was not yet pre. 
pared for an open breach with England, was 
under the necessity of rendering attendance on 
this high court, and came to the town for that 
purpose. He here found Comyn, whom the 
same duty had brought to Dumfries. Bruce 
invited his rival to a private interview, which 
was held in the church of the Friars Minorite; 
a precaution—an unavailing one as it proved— 
for the safety of both parties, and the peaceful 
character of the meeting. They met by them. 
selves, the slender retinue of each remaining 
apart and without the church. Between two 
such haughty rivals a quarrel was sure to arise, 
whether out of old feud or recent injury. The 
Scots historians say that Bruce upbraided Co. 
myn with his treacherous communication to Ed. 
ward : the English, more improbably, state that 
he then, for the first time, imparted to Comyn 
his plan of insurrection against England, which 
Comyn rejected with scorn, and that this gave 
occasion to what followed. Without pretend. 
ing to detail, what no one save the survivor 
could have truly described, it is certain that a 
violent altercation took place, in which Comyn 
gave Bruce the lie, and Bruce in reply stabbed 
Comyn with his dagger. Confounded at the 
rashness of his own action, in a place so sacred, 
Bruce hastened out of the sanctuary, There 
stood without two of his friends and adherents, 
Kirkpatrick of Closeburne, and Lindsay, a 
younger son of Lindsay of Crawford. The 
saw Bruce’s bloody weapon and disordered de- 
meanour, and inquired eagerly the cause. ‘I 
doubt,’ said Bruce, ‘I have slain the Red 
Comyn.’ ‘ Do you trust that to doubt 2’ said 
Kirkpatrick ; ‘I make sure:’ so saying, he 
rushed into the church, and despatched the 
wounded man. Sir Robert Comyn, the uncle 
of John, interfered to save his kinsman, but 
was slain along with him. The English jus- 
ticiaries, hearing this tumult, barricaded them. 
selves in the hall where they administered jus- 
tice. Bruce, however, compelled them to sur- 
render, by putting fire to their place of retreat, 
and thereafter dismissed them in safety. This 
rash act of anger and impatience broke off 
all chance which might still have remained 
to Bruce of accommodating matters with 
Edward.” 

The whole reign of Bruce will be read with 
deep interest, abounding as it does in the most 
romantic struggles for life and independence. 
The death of this hero is told with affecting 
simplicity. It would appear, from the follow. 
ing paragraph, that Sir Walter had adopted 
Mr. Tytler’s views concerning Richard II.’s 
fabulous escape from Pomfret, and subsequent 
residence in Scotland. 

‘“« There is a story told by Bower, or Bow- 
maker, the continuator of Fordun’s Chronicle, 
which has hitherto been treated as fabulous by 
the more modern historians. This story bears, 
that Richard II., generally supposed to have 
been murdered at Pontefract castle, either by 
the ‘ fierce hand of Sir Piers of Exton,’ or by 
the slower and more cruel death of famine, did 
in reality make his escape by subtlety from his 
place of confinement; that he fled in disguise 
to the Scottish isles, and was recognised in the 
dominions of the lord of the isles by a certain 
fool or jester, who had been familiar in the 
court of England, as being no other than the 
dethroned king of that kingdom. Bower pro- 
ceeds to state, that the person of Richard II., 
thus discovered, was delivered up by the lord of 
the isles to the lord Montgomery, and by him 
presented to Robert III., by whom he was 
honourably and beseemingly maintained during 
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all the years of that prince’s life. After the 
death of Robert III., this Richard is stated to 
have been supported in magnificence, and even 
in royal state, by the Duke of Albany, to have 
at length died in the castle of Stirling, and to 
have been interred in the church of the friars 
there, at the north angle of the altar. This 
si legend is also attested by another 
contemporary historian, Winton, the prior of 
Lochleven. He tells the story with some slight 
differences, particularly that the fugitive and 
deposed monarch was recognised by an Irish 
lady, the wife of a brother of the lord of the 
isles, that had seen him in Ireland—that being 
charged with being King Richard, he denied it 
—that he was placed in custody of the lord of 
Montgomery, and afterwards of the lord of 
Cumbernauld—and, finally, that he was long 
under the care of the regent Duke of Albany. 
‘ But whether he was king or not, few,’ said 
the chronicler of Lochleven, ‘ knew with cer- 
tainty. The mysterious personage exhibited 
little devotion, would seldom incline to hear 
mass, and bore himself like one half wild or 
distracted.’ Serle also, yeoman of the robes to 
Richard, was executed because, coming from 
Scotland to England, he reported that Richard 
was alive in the latter country. This legend, 
of so much importance to the history of both 
North and South Britain, has been hitherto 
treated as fabulous. But the researches and 
industry of the latest historian of Scotland have 
curiously illustrated this pvint, and shewn, 
from evidence collected in the original records, 
that this captive, called Richard II., actually 
lived many years in Scotland, and was sup- 
ported at the public expense of that country.” 

We cannot conclude our observations on this 
work without noticing the generous emulation 
which seems to animate its chief supporters. 
Sir Walter Scott, in his preface, declares, that 
“ there are few literary persons who would not 
be willing to incur much labour and risk of 
reputation, for the privilege of publishing in 
such society” as that. of his coadjutors in the 
Cabinet Cyclopedia. Few indeed, if such be 
the sentiments of the first literary character of 
theage. Sir James Mackintosh, whose love of 
literary leisure is well known, has been roused 
into action by a like notice. ‘* I ought to warn 
some readers,”’ says this elegant writer, ‘* that 
I have been partly allured to undertake this 
small work by a desire of tracing, in more than 
one form, the only example of the uninter- 
rupted progress of a great people, during six 
centuries, towards liberty—the memorable pe- 
culiarity which renders the history of England 
interesting to all nations. I must not conceal, 
that I have also been tempted to the undertak- 
ing by the hazardous honour of connecting my 
name with the names of my fellow-labourers, 
especially of those whose opinion that I am not 
unworthy of their fellowship in such an under- 
taking ought more than to satisfy the remains 
of my expiring ambition.” 








The Fortunate Union; a Romance. Trans- 
lated from the Chinese original, with Notes 
and Illustrations: to which is added, a 
Chinese Tragedy. By J. F. Davis, F.R.S. 
&c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1829. Murray ; 
and Parbury and Co. 

WE consider it to be fortunate for the interests 

of literature, that since ponderous tomes have 

ceased to be favourites with the majority of 
readers, an abundant supply of lighter works on 
almost every subject has been furnished for 
their use; for had not this lighter reading been 
supplied, we fear that knowledge would have 
retrograded in the same degree that the at- 





tachment to works of profound erudition has 
diminished. This acquaintance with the taste 
of the public induces us to suspect that many 
of our subscribers, if they wished to obtain some 
general ideas of Persian manners, would prefer 
reading the Adventures of Hajji Baba, or the 
Sketches of Persia, to consulting Sir William 
Ouseley’s really erudite and valuable Travels ; 
and for the same reason, we imagine that they 
will prefer acquiring some knowledge of public 
and private life in China from the Fortunate 
Union, to searching for it in the seven octavo 
volumes published by Grosier, or the four 
magnificent folios that were edited by Du 
Halde. 

The Fortunate Union* (Haoukewchuen) is 
the second of a collection of ten Chinese novels, 
styled from their excellence Tsae-tsze, or works 
of genius, and of which the Yuh-Keaoule, 
translated by Professor Rémusat of Paris, is 
the third. In it we see the most singular 
people on earth, (self insulated as they are from 
all the rest of the world) portrayed by a native 
hand in almost every variety and condition of 
human life : 

** Quicquid agunt homines—votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus—nostri est farrago libelli.” 

The interest and bustle of the scene, the 
spirit of the dialogue, the strong delineation 
and strict keeping of all the characters, joined 
to the generally excellent moral that is con- 
veyed throughout the romance, will, if we do 
not greatly err, make Mr. Davis’s translation 
a source of pleasure and information to very 
many of our readers. 

Circumscribed limits unfortunately prevent 
us from giving an abstract of this very interest- 
ing and amusing work; we must, therefore, 
content ourselves with extracting as a specimen, 
an account of a stratagem by which the heroine 
defeated the third attempt made by the hero's 
rival to compel her to marry him. 

“On the morning of the 20th, Shueypingsin 
failed not to proceed, with all the requisite pre- 
parations, to perform the sepulchral rites at her 
mother’s tomb. On the preceding day, she 
had invited her uncle to accompany her with 
his three sons ; but he, considering within him- 
self that the seizure of his niece must neces- 
sarily be followed by some trouble, and that if 
he went in person, part of the responsibility 
might attach to himself, told her that he should 
be confined to the house by business of con- 
sequence. ‘ Well then,’ said she, ‘ if you can- 
not go yourself, why not let my three cousins 
attendme ?’ ‘ The two elder,’ replied Shueyun, 
‘have business at home; but the youngest may 
go and perform the rites with you.’ This 
being settled, he privately informed Kwoketsu 
of his motives for staying away, adding, that 
his youngest son might be found useful as a 
spy on the occasion. The southern farm being 
about four miles distant from the city, the 
young lady rose at daylight to prepare herself, 
having a large state-chair ready, closed on the 
four sides with dark blinds, together with the 
yellow umbrella to lead the way. Four waiting 
maids followed, in as many small sedans ; and 
the young cousin, with some attendants, brought 
up the rear on horseback. In this order they 
proceeded leisurely on their way to perform 
their sepulchral rites. 


In the clear mirror the Somenepantes sprig 
Reflected blooms—the moon’s pale image lurks 
In the bright wave, to mock the gazer’s grasp ! 
Each effort vainly spent, his prey remains 
Intangible as shadows in the stream. 


On the arrival of Shueypingsin at the farm, 





© This is the sixth work that has been printed at the 
expense of the Oriental Translation Fund, of whieh we 
intend giving a short notice in an early Number, 





her tenant opened the gate, and conducted her 
chair straight to the principal room, upon which 
the door was closed, and the attendants on 
horseback remained without the enclosure. The 
farmer’s wife brought in tea, and when Shuey- 
pingsin and her cousin had partaken of it, the 
young lady inquired if all things were prepared 
at thetomb? The woman replied that all was 
ready; upon which she rose and proceeded with 
her cousin to the sepulchre, at the back of the 
farm, where they made the proper offerings 
to the departed, and burnt the gilt paper. The 
rites being ended, Shueypingsin went to visit 
a pavilion on the west side of the farm, to view 
the beds of chrysanthemum in full bloom: to 
the east and west were two lofty summer. 
houses, of which the eastern was surrounded 
with young peach-trees, for the sake of their 
blossoms in spring ; and the western pavilion, 
being intended for autumnal visits, was pro- 
vided, in like manner, with large collections of 
the chrysanthemum. It was now autumn, and 
the young lady paid her visit to the latter, ad. 
miring the abundant richness and beauty of 
the flowers, which spread round the base of 
the building like a variegated carpet of gold. 
‘ Their slender shadow fills the enclosure, and 
a scattered scent pervades the flower-beds, 
planted in triple rows: the deeper and lighter 
tints reflect a yellow light, and the leaves shine 
varied from beneath the drops of dew. Each 
hungry fluweret inhales the passing breeze, as 
it sheds around its incomparable lustre. The 
gazer sympathises with the languishing blos. 
soms, bending their heads all faint and deli. 
cate ; the mournful view awakes in his mind 
thoughts suitable to autumn. Say not that it 
is a sight to satiate the eyes of the indifferent 
beholder ; know that such flowers as these once 
inspired the poet Taouyuenming, as he indulged 
his genius amidst verses and wine.” When 
she had admired the chrysanthemums, Shuey.~ 
pingsin took a view of the country on the four 
sides of the pavilion, and observed the country 
people busily occupied with the autumnal har. 
vest. To her surprise, however, she perceived 
two idle-looking fellows standing by the side of 
a mat shed, gazing at the people carrying the 
grain. Struck by this circumstance, she looked 
round and perceived three more seated on a 
heap of straw on the west side of the building, 
who, on finding that they were observed, im. 
mediately rose. On the other side of the wall, 
too, she caught a glimpse of her cousin, deeply 
engaged in conversation with a young man in 
a blue dress: she instantly suspected some mis- 
chief was in agitation, but said not a word. 
In a short time the farmer’s wife invited her 
to take some refreshment within; and the 
young lady, descending from the pavilion, sent 
a message to her cousin to come and partake 
of it. When the repast was over, the latter 
urged their departure, proposing that, as they 
had nothing more to do, they should return 
home immediately. ‘ Do you amuse yourself a 
little longer,’ said Shueypingsin ; ‘ I must give di- 
rections to the different tenants, and obtain from 
them some arrearsof rent.’ When he was gone, 
she first settled with the people, whom having 
dismissed, she retired with her females to a 
small back room, and seating herself there, 
made them turn all the clothes out of a leathern 
box, which was immediately filled with broken 
stones and rubbish, collected for her by a trusty 
domestic, who was called in to assist: the box 
was then quietly deposited under the seat of the 
state chair; a large stone was next bundled up 
in some clothes and placed upon the seat ; after 
which the door of the chair: was locked, and the 
blinds carefully secured on all sides. The faith, 
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ful domestics being then called in, and properly 
instructed, Shueypingsin dressed herself like 
one of the maids, and stepped into a small chair, 
the girl whose place she occupied being secretly 
left at the farm-house, with a charge to the 
tenant to send her home afterwards. Every 
thing duly arranged, the doors were thrown 
open and the chair-bearers summoned. These 
immediately entered from the enclosure, and 
each set of men going to their proper chair and 
taking it up, as before, carried it out, while 
the umbrella-bearer led the way, and the cousin 
followed on horseback attended by the servants. 
They had not proceeded above a bowshot from 
the farm, when between ten and twenty fellows 
started up in various directions, two from one 
side, and three from another, some of whom 
laid hold of the state chair, while others began 
to belabour the carriers. ‘ This is our ground,’ 
cried they ; ‘ what right have you to interfere 
with our livelihood ?? The four chairmen being 
beaten away from their load, an equal number 
of the assailants took it upon their shoulders and 
ran away at full speed ; upon which the mounted 
attendants in the rear galloped after them, 
exclaiming, ‘ Ruffian slaves, it is the daughter 
of the President Shueykeuyih that you are 
carrying off in this insolent manner!’ The 
others, however, only ran the faster, —and 
when the pursuers had nearly reached them, 
Kwoketsu, who was on horseback under some 


fir-trees by the road side, with a party of! 


mounted followers, threw himself in the way. 
‘ That young lady,’ criea he, ‘is my bride, 
what do you mean by detaining her?’ They 
pulled up in haste, and replied, ‘ We did not 
know it was you, sir,—but followed, lest our 
neglect should displease our lady.’ * Go away 
home,’ said he, waving his hand, ‘ I will be 
answerable for all consequences.’ With this 
he gave his horse the whip, and rode forward, 
with his attendants, towards the sedan. The 
servants of Shueypingsin, being in the secret, 
were glad to borrow this pretext for joining 
their young mistress in the small chair, and 
quietly attending her in safety to her home. 
As for Kwoketsu, he escorted the state sedan 
in joy and exultation into the city.” 

The astonishment and vexation of Kwoketsu 
on opening the sedan before the chief magis- 
trates of the city, and many of his friends, whom 
he had invited to witness his triumph, can be 
so easily imagined, that we do not consider it 
necessary to lengthen this quotation by tran- 
scribing the account of them. 

An English translation of the Haoukew- 
chuen, partly, if not entirely, made from a 
Portuguese version, having been published 
about seventy years since, under the title of the 
Pleasing History, we have investigated the 
comparative merits of the two versions; and, 
after collating several parts of both with the 
Chinese original, are thoroughly convinced that 
Mr. Davis’s is incomparably more complete 
and faithful than the one that was edited by 
the Bishop of Dromore. It also contains all 
the poetry, which was entirely omitted in the 
Pleasing History, and many very curious notes ; 
which, being principally derived from personal 
observation, possess peculiar value. The style 
of the translation also proves, that while 
Mr. Davis has been most successfully culti- 
vating a knowledge of Chinese, he has not 
abandoned the Jiteras humaniores of Europe. 

In addition to the Fortunate Union, and a 
Chinese tragedy that is appended to it, Mr. 
Davis has translated a Chinese comedy, and a 
volume of Tales, published a collection of Moral 
Maxims in Chinese and English, and contri. 
buted several essays and translations to the 


Royal Asiatic Society.* This well-bestowed 
industry encourages us to hope that we may 
be favoured with more publications from his 
prolific pen; and if we might recommend 
a work to him for translation, it would be 
the San-kwo-che, an elegantly written histo- 
rical romance, relating to the civil wars of 
China in the third century. It would, at least, 
come within the compass of his leisure to collate 
with the original, and render into English, a 
Latin translation of the above-named work, 
made by a Catholic missionary, and at present 
in the library of the Royal Asiatic Society. 








The British Naturalist. 

[Second notice :—Conclusion.] 
Pursvuinc the subject of emigration, we copy 
some particulars relative to the herring from 
this interesting volume. 

These fish, we are told, ‘‘ prefer the deep 
water, and, generally speaking, avoid the shoal 
coasts ; and when they do get entangled upon 
one, great numbers are wrecked. The rocky 
promontory at the east end of the county of 
Fife, off which there lies an extensive reef or 
rock, sometimes has that effect; and there 
have been seas in which, when the difficulties 
of the place were augmented by a strong wind 
at south-east, that carried breakers upon the 
reef and a heavy surf along the shore, the 
beach for many miles has been covered with a 
bank of herrings several feet in depth, which, 
if taken and salted when first left by the tide, 
would have been worth many thousands of 
pounds; but which, as there was not a suf. 
ficient supply of salt in the neighbourhood, 
were allowed to remain putrefying upon the 
beach, until the farmers found leisure to cart 
them away as manure. The herring is a re- 
markably delicate fish, and dies almost the 
instant that it is out of the water, or gets the 
slightest injury in it; and these circumstances, 
while they render the stranded shoals a much 
more frequent, abundant, and easy prey than 
if they were more tenacious of life, cause them 
to putrefy much sooner. One of those strand- 
ings took place in and around the harbour of 
the small town of Crail only a few years ago, 
but before the new regulations were passed 
with regard to salt. The water appeared at 
first so full of herrings, that half-a-dozen could 
be taken by one dip of a basket. Numbers of 
people thronged to the water’s edge and fished 
with great success; and the public crier was 
sent through the town, to proclaim that ‘ callar 
herrin’ ’—that is, herrings fresh out of the 
sea—might be had at the rate of forty a-penny. 
As the water rose the fish accumulated, till 
numbers were stunned, and the rising tide 
was bordered with fish, with which baskets 
could be filled in an instant. The crier was 
upon this instructed to alter his note, and the 
people were invited to repair to the shore and 
get herrings at one shilling a cart load. But 
every successive wave of the flood added to the 
mass of fish, and brought it nearer to the land, 
which caused a fresh invitation to whoever 
might be inclined to come and take what her- 
rings they chose gratis. The fish still con. 
tinued to accumulate till the height of the 
flood ; and when the water began to ebb, they 
remained on the beach. It was rather early 
in the season, so that warm weather might be 
expected ; and the effluvia of so many putrid 
fish might occasion disease ; therefore the cor- 
poration offered a reward of one shilling to 


*A very elaborate and interesting Essay on the Poetry 


of the Chinese, by Mr. Davis, is expected to appear in 





the next fasciculus of the Royal Asiatic Society’s Trans- 


actions, 





every one who would remove a full cart-load of 
herrings from that part of the shore which was 
under their jurisdiction :—the fish being im. 
mediately from the deep water, were in the 
highest condition, and barely dead. All the 
salt from the town and neighbourhood was in. 
stantly put in requisition ; but it did not suf. 
fice for the thousandth part of the mass,—a 
great proportion of which, notwithstanding 
some not very successful attempts to carry off 
a few sloop loads, in bulk was lost.—In the 
bays or * lochs,’ on the west coast of Scotland, 
where the shoals of herrings are very abundant, 
and apt to be driven ashore and stranded b 
heavy gales from the north-west, these ca. 
sualties often occur. But though these occur. 
rences are a great and obvious loss, they do 
not appear to have any effect upon the supply 
of herrings, whose numbers do not seem capable 
of apparent diminution, either by the casualties 
of nature or the schemes of art. The habits of 
this most abundant, and, perhaps, all things 
considered, most valuable fish, are but imper- 
fectly known; and they have been a good 
deal misrepresented. Their apparently capri- 
cious visits to particular parts of the coast, 
which did not seem to depend upon any known 
law, naturally enough led the inhabitants of 
the places which they thus periodically, but 
irregularly, visited, to impute to them certain 
superstitious likes- and dislikes. The natu. 
ralists, too, or those who took upon them. 
selves that character, publishing their opinions 
from little observation and less reflection, ren. 
dered the delusion more extensive and in- 
veterate ; till those who had never seen a live 
herring, were able to trace its migrations in the 
deep with as much certainty as they could the 
motion of the hands upon the dial of the village 
clock. * “a - 

“ The herrings do not come in myriads from 
the polar sea, beginning their progress in Ja- 
nuary, because there are no means of producing 
them there. Spawn has not been found to ani- 
mate in any place except floating near the sur- 
face, or in shallow water, where both the sun 
and the air act upon it; and while the polar 
seas and shores are open to such action, the 
herrings are not there; they are on our shores, 
the full-grown and the young. But setting 
aside the impossibility, the supposed emigra- 
tion would be without an object: they would 
not come for food, as they are said to leave the 
north just when food would be found there; 
and if they are annually produced in the north, 
they could not come to our shores for the pur- 
pose of spawning, even though they are all 
obviously in preparation for such a purpose. 
Beside, there is no animal that migrates south- 
ward in the spring, and therefore the theory 
would require one law for the rest of creation, 
and another for the herring — that the latter 
should be chilled by the general warmth of the 
spring, and warmed by the polar frost. Now, 
so far is the production of fish from being inde- 
pendent of the influence of heat, that, just as 
wewould be led to infer from the slow progress 
of the solar beams through the element in which 
they live, they require the whole, or the greater 
part of our summer, to mature the germs of 
their countless broods. Nay, it appears that 
many, if not most of the species, cannot ma 
ture their spawn in the depths of the ocean, 
to which they retire to recruit their strength ; 
but that they come to the shores and shallows, 
where the heat of the sun can penetrate to the 
bottom, and be reflected by it, for the purpose 
of maturing as well as of depositing their spawn. 
We know not, and we cannot know, the secrets 
of those mighty depths which no plummet can 
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fathom ; but we have every reason to believe 
that there is a profundity where animals, con- 
structed as the fishes that we see are, could not 
by possibility exist. Imagine the pressure of a 
thousand atmospheres, or between six and seven 
tons, upon every square inch of surface, and 
think of the miracle of muscular power which 
could give motion even to the smallest fish 
there; imagine, too, a permanence of state 
where the air never moves, and the sun never 
warms; and think what a dwelling for that 
which must breathe by an apparatus so delicate 
as the gills of a fish! It may be said, that 
God is capable of making creatures adapted for 
living there. We do not deny that he is, nei- 
ther do we deny their existence; but we deny 
that the laws of nature are ever violated, which 
they would be, were the fishes which we know 
able to move under such a pressure, or propa- 
gate, so completely excluded from the action 
of the sun and the air. The herrings come to 
the shores and estuaries to mature and propa- 
gate their spawn, which they do over a greater 
range of the year than most other fish, con- 
tinuing the operation to the middle of winter, 
and retiring into deeper water after that is 
done. But there is no reason to conclude that 
they have much migration in latitude, or that 
they ever move far from those shores which 
they frequent in the season. The fry too are 
found on the shores and in the bays and estu- 
aries frequented by their parents; and they do 
not go to the deep water till late in the season. 
They even appear to go farther up the rivers 
than the old fish, for they may be taken in 
brackish water with a common trout-fly. The 
habits of the herring are thus a good deal like 
those of the salmon; and it is probable that 
there is a great similarity in the whole ovipa- 
rous fishes; that they all frequent the banks 
and shoals for the purpose ‘of spawning, and go 
to some short distance in deeper water to reco- 
ver their strength. Those which are ovovipa- 
rous, or bring forth their young hatched, are 
under no such necessity ; though they follow 
the others to feed upon them and their spawn 
or fry, and probably require the influence of 
the air and heat of the shallow water to perfect 
the internal hatching of their eggs. It has not 
been ascertained whether any of these fish 
spawn every year; but there are some facts 
which would lead to the conclusion that they 
do not. The white-fishing, on the east coast 
of Scotland, which is principally carried on for 
the common cod (morhua vulgaris), and the 
haddock (morhua eglifinus), used to be, in a 
great measure, suspended during the spring, 
when the fish had spawned; but, in time, the 
fishermen found out, that when the fish were 
neither plentiful nor good upon the shallow 
banks, they had only to be a little more adven- 
turous, and go into the deep water, in order to 
be successful all the year round. Now the fish 
found in the deep water cannot be those which 
have just spawned, for they are fat and firm, 
and have young milts and roes in them; and 
hence there is some probability that the cod, 
and other fish of the same structure, take two 
years or more to produce their immense pro- 
geny ; and that thus there is not a fish in the 
sea but which is in season all the year, if its 
place of residence and the mode of taking it 
were known. It is by these general views that 
the particular facts are made to connect them- 
selves with the system of nature, and lead to 
useful discoveries in the arts. When the fish 
are upon the shores and in the estuaries, nay, 
when they are upon the wide ocean, they have 
a host of enemies. All fishes seem to be them- 
selves omnivorous—consuming every thing that 





they can swallow ; and the number of sea-birds 
is perfectly incredible. The numbers that are 
upon the uninhabited islets in Orkney, Shet- 
land, and the Western isles, as well as at those 
inaccessible promontories on other parts of the 
coast, would exceed the belief of any one who 
has not actually seen them, and yet they are 
nothing to the numbers found in lonely places, 
surrounded by more extensive seas.” 

Of the seal we are told— 

** When a seal cannot escape, it will bite in 
self defence, but it does so only in extremities ; 
and if a blow be aimed at it with a stick, it 
tries to seize the stick rather than bite the as- 
sailant. In this it sometimes succeeds, and 
then wriggles off to the water, where it swims 
about with the stick in its mouth, in a playful 
or triumphant manner. It is more easily 
tamed than, perhaps, any other animal; is ca- 
pable of feeling a great deal of affection ; and 
appears fond of the society of man. During 
the time that rumoured invasions by the French 
caused all parts of the coast of Britain to be 
fortified, a small party on one of the little 
islands in the Firth of Forth, above Edinburgh, 
amused themselves by taming a seal. It had 
all the affection and all the playfulness of a dog. 
It fished for itself, and (we believe) sometimes 
for its masters. It fawned about them, licked 
their hands, and, if it did not accompany those 
who made an excursion in the boat, it was sure 
to meet them on their return. It always came 
to their hut to sleep, and conducted itself as if 
it felt that it was one of the party. Sometimes 
it would snatch up a stick or a brush, and 
scamper off to the water, where it swam about 
with the plunder in its mouth, often approach- 
ing the shore till within reach of its observers, 
and then it would be off to a distance. But 
though it seemed to take delight in teasing 
them in that way, it always ultimately came 
back with whatever it had taken, and laid it at 
their feet, fawning and fondling all the while. 
Indeed, if they did not give chase, it seldom 
remained long in the water, but came back ap- 
parently disappointed at being deprived of its 
sport. When they went to Leith for orders or 
stores, the seal generally accompanied them, 
swimming all the way at the side or stern of 
the boat ; and when the boat was made fast at 
the pier at Leith, it took up its position inside, 
and kept watch till they returned. Fish was 
not its only food; it could eat many things, 
and it was very fond of bread and milk. There 
was no saying how far its training might have 
been carried, but it fell out of a bed and was 
killed while young. The ease with which the 
seal can be tamed, the playfulness of its man- 
ners, and the steady attachment which it has 
for its home and its human associates, together 
with the value of its skin and its oil (its flesh 
used formerly to be eaten, and there is no ques- 
tion that the quality could be greatly improved, 
if a mixture of other food were given along 
with the fish) ; these, and also its disposition 
to part with a portion, at least, of the produce 
of its fishing, point out a great probability of 
advantage that would result from the addition 
of the seal to the list of domestic animals. Pro- 
bably it might be found to combine many of the 
valuable qualities of the ox and the dog, while 
no rent would have to be paid for its pasture. 
It so happens, also, that the places where seals 
are now most abundant, are those at which the 
keep of land animals is most expensive; and 
the idea that the herd should come from the 
sea to be milked, or give their carcasses as food, 
or that a man should go forth a-fishing with a 
pack of seals around his boat, involves no more 
of the impossible or the ridiculous, than many 





—- 
things that are now of every-day occurrence, 
would have involved if mentioned only fifty 
years ago. The female seal generally produces 
two at a birth, and the time of their production 
is about Midsummer. She is an affectionate 
mother, and battles keenly for her young, if 
she be there when any one goes to annoy them. 
Her nursery is generally in a cave ; and in the 
large caves, such as those upon the north coast 
of Scotland, there is often a number in the 
same. The people frequently enter with torches 
and clubs, for the purpose of despatching them, 
and they are killed by a comparatively slight 
blow on the nose; but when there are many 
old ones in the cave, they often upset the intru- 
ders in the scuffle, and thus the scene becomes 
ludicrous, if not dangerous. Seals are often 
caught in rather a cruel manner: iron hooks 
are placed in the front of the rock or bank on 
which they are basking, or in a beam of timber 
placed against it; a person then steals near to 
the place where they lie, fires a musket, or 
makes any other loud and sudden noise, at 
which they take alarm, and, forgetting their 
usual caution in avoiding dangers, plunge head- 
long toward the water, and are caught and sus- 
pended upon the hooks. As seals approach 
more nearly to the nature and character of 
land animals than any other inhabitants of the 
water, which are not very well fitted for loco- 
motion upon land, so they are, like these, sub- 
ject to epidemical diseases, which often affect 
them to a very great extent. There have been 
instances in which the beaches every where on 


the north coast of Scotland, and the islands of 


Orkney and Shetland, have been covered with 
the bodies of dead seals which were cast ashore 
by the tide ; and when that has occurred, the 
seals that were seen swimming in the water 
were weak and sickly. The source of these 
casualties is not known; and no observation 
appears to have been taken of the particular 
state either of the atmosphere or of the sea.” 

Here, however, we must conclude and set 
our seal, again recommending the British Na- 
turalist as a very agreeable and excellent per- 
formance. 





AMERICAN ANNUALS. 
The Atlantic Souvenir. Philadelphia, 1830, 
Carey, Lea, and Carey; London, Kennett. 
The Token: a Christmas and New Year's 
Present. Edited by S. G. Goodrich. Bos- 
ton, 1830. Carter and Hendee. 
THESE are two ve y ~retty little volumes, and 
with many an articie in their table of contents 
worthy of the pages c:’ «he best of their European 
ancestors. With due respect to seniority, we 
shall begin with the Atlantic Souvenir. The 
poetry is not of an original, consequently not 
of a high order,—there is much, however, that 
is very pretty ; and the “ Lays of the Seasons,” 
by James G. Percival—‘‘ the Stolen Ring,” 
by G. P. Willis—‘“‘ the Crystal Gem,” by 
W. H. Lance—and “ the Night Hawk,” by 
J. W. Stebbins, which contains some peculiarly 
fine lines ;—all deserve especial notice. The 
longest tale is certainly the worst :—‘* Love's 
Falconrie’”’ has been told in every possible 
manner; and we do wish an interdict were 
laid on the loves of Mary Tudor and Charles 
Brandon,—for our time at least. But it has 
some clever companions —“ Cacoéthes Scri- 
bendi,” by the author of Hope Leslie, is very 
lively and graceful; and ‘* the Ghost,” by 
J. K. Paulding, is told with great humour. 
The following extract is from “‘ the Fawn’s 
Leap :’”’ we must premise that ‘* the Fawn’? is 
the name given to a young Indian girl, whose 
lover has been taken prisoner, but whom she 
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attempts to rescue. She visits him in the dis- 
guise of a magician. 

“+ The following day the same mummery was 
repeated; and the guard, not only unsuspect- 
ing, but exhibiting some symptoms of disgust 
and weariness at the perseverance of the sor- 
ceress, lay indolently about the dungeon ; thus 
enabling Xalissa briefly to unfold her plan. 
‘To-morrow you are doomed to the stake. 
We must fly to-night. The warrior who 
guards the door, I have told you, is my bro- 
ther; his life must be safe—at least till all 
else fails. We must exchange dresses. I know 
the passes to the river, which you do not; 
wounded, you could not escape. I will break 
the guard! When the Natchez pursue me, 
take your course to the Humachitto. I will 
meet you where it juins the Mississippi. Fear 
not for me—the bowstrings will be charmed! 
My foot is light. Be silent. Obey, and we 
are safe!’ Then, with a wild and unearthly 
shriek, she seized a fire-brand, and renewing 
her sibyl-like denunciations and incoherent 
maledictions, her voice sank away, as if from 
the exhaustion of passion, into coarse and 
direful tones: the notes were taken up by the 
guard excited to fury, and the song of death 
rang fearfully among the surrounding echoes. 
Xalissa returned at night prepared to accom- 
plish her hazardous purpose. She had brought 
with her a vegetable acid, active and powerful 
in its effects ; and with this, in the progress of 
her pretended withcraft, she managed to touch 
all the bowstrings. The savages were passive 
and unsuspecting; for they regarded her as 
being supernaturally inspired, and excited to 
new raptures by the near prospect of vengeance 
and blood. So soon as all became silent, and 
the watch-fire sank down upon the embers, 


she again seated herself by the sidé of Alama 
and cautiously severed the cords which bound 
him. She took his bright head-piece and 


clasped it on her own brow. She then put her 
mask upon him, and threw around him the 
particoloured tunic she had worn, at the same 
time enveloping her little person in his hunting- 
shirt, stiff with blood from numerous and 
ghastly wounds. She now took the position 
he occupied; while Alama, assuming hers, 
personated the character of the tormentress, 
while she appeared as the wounded and con- 
demned captive. These changes were effected 
more silently and rapidly than can be explained 
by words. Fuel had been added to the fire by 
the Indians. And, by the time they were ac- 
complished, the flame went up, bright and 
sparkling, in the midst of a savage but pic- 
turesque group, worthy the pencil of Salvator 
Rosa. Now was the moment for action. Xa- 
lissa sprang forward, and, by a blow dealt 
with all her force, threw her brother from his 
balance, and passed him. He, not doubting 
that the prisoner had escaped while the old 
woman slept, raised a whoop which alarmed 
all his companions. They seized their bows, 
and before Xalissa had passed beyond the 
light of the fire, twenty arrows were drawn 
upon her, either of which must have proved 
mortal; but the charm she employed proved 
effectual, and the bowstrings snapped into a 
thousand pieces! They were, of course, re- 
linquished, and the whole band, with a shout 
of vengeance, pressed hotly on the flying girl. 
We now return to Alama. The brief com- 
munications which necessarily passed between 
him and Xalissa, and the engrossing interest of 
the occasion, did not enable him properly to 
appreciate the motives of this generous girl. 
All now flashed upen his mind. After his 
fetters were removed, he might have passed 





the guard as she had done, and with no 
greater hazard; but she dreaded lest Alama, 
in the struggle for escape, would endanger 
the life of her brother; or that, stiff from 
wounds, he would be overtaken in flight. But 
if these apprehensions had proved groundless, 
his ignorance of the passes might involve him 
in difficulty, or, at best, leave him to contend, 
at fearful odds, with those who could tread 
blindfold every bayou and deer-path of these 
intricate defile. On the other hand, dis- 
guised as she was, she did not deem it possible 
that the Indians would suspect any stratagem, 
and, consequently, the pursuit being drawn 
upon her, Alama, though wounded, might in 
a few hours be beyond the fear of danger. 
So far all had succeeded ; and the prisoner 
left the scene of his sufferings unmolested, and 
with new sentiments of admiration and affec- 
tion for the devoted maid. Divesting himself 
of his encumbrances, he was soon buried in 
the recesses of the forest, and turned his yet 
feeble steps to the point designated by her. 
In the mean time the lovely Fawn, impelled 
less by fear for herself than anxiety and affec- 
tion for him, fled before her pursuers. Her 
light and symmetrical form, borne along as if 
by the breeze, seemed to flit onward like some 
bird of night on its noiseless wing. The In- 
dians in the outset were in no doubt of over- 
taking the wounded prisoner, and laughed in 
scorn at the shallow attempt made to escape, 
where cunning had not been resorted to, and 
where physical power or personal bravery 
could not avail. They were, however, speedily 
undeceived, and derision turned into utter 
astonishment, at the spectacle of a wounded 
and emaciated prisoner, with the speed of a 
deer, setting at defiance their fleetest runners. 
With every inducement, therefore, to urge 
them on, they encouraged one another to 
new efforts and redoubled exertions. They 
now rapidly approached the rugged and un- 
even ground which marks the line of the 
‘ Ellis Cliffs.” The continual abrasion of the 
Mississippi undermines huge banks of earth, 
overhanging here the margin of the precipitous 
shore, leaving frightful chasms and deep bayous 
running on a level with the river, and at vari- 
ous angles to its course, far up into the heights. 
This, together with the springs, bursting out 
at various altitudes, and passing through sandy 
or decaying strata, produces, particularly in the 
rainy season, a melting and sinking of the soil, 
and a waving, uneven surface. On the return 
of the summer suns the soil becomes baked, 
and extremely rigid and disagreeable to the 
feet. It was here that Xalissa, struggling 
against difficulties and dangers, and beset by 
enemies active and persevering, found her 
strength beginning to yield. From the opera- 
tion of causes just detailed, the pass to the 
river, formerly used by the Natchez, had been 
cut off, and another was now resorted to, 
though farther and more circuitous. The for- 
mer ran along a narrow ridge between two 
deep ravines. Across this a rain gutter had 
been formed, which, gradually widening, had 
become a deep and dangerous gulf, deemed im- 
passable by the foot of man. It was the spot 
recognised by my old Indian friend. The ob- 
ject of those in pursuit was, therefore, to cut 
off the retreat of Xalissa by the new route, 
should she attempt it, and drive her upon one 
of which they supposed her ignorant, being 
that abandoned as impassable by reason of the 
‘break.’ Xalissa, however, knew them both. 
She strained every nerve to reach the new and 
safe descent. It was in vain. The poor girl, 
nearly exhausted, found, as daylight approach. 


ie eee 
ed, that her brother, the fleetest of the Indians, 
was gaining upon her, and that, in fact, esca 
by mortal means was almost hopeless. She 
therefore ceased her flight, and paused, as if 
collecting her powers for some desperate re. 
source. Upon this the Indians, secure of their 
victim, sent forth a yell of triumph. Xalissa 
now turned suddenly and went directly down 
the deserted pass. In this attempt no inter. 
ference was offered by the Natchez. On the 
contrary, when they reached its entrance, and 
saw her pent up between the highlands and 
the chasm, without hope of escape either to the 
right or the left, their joy was uncontrolled, 
and a savage and exulting cry rang ominously 
among the cliffs. The enthusiastic girl felt 
that a moment had arrived, involving her own 
fate and that of her wounded lover; for her 
capture must expose the stratagem, and place 
his fate beyond the reach of hope. Between 
these probabilities and personal danger there 
was, in her mind, no hesitation. She hastily 
threw off the hunting shirt taken from Alama, 
tightened the belt that clasped her person, and, 
with a fearless bound, cleared the appalling 
gulf, now spreading forth its terrors between 
her and the astonished and baffled savages! 
Pausing for a moment to recover from the 
stunning effect of the leap, she raised her beau- 
tiful eyes in adoration to her divinity, whose 
warm rays were just emerging from the east. 
To her his rising seemed invested with new 
glories: perhaps she believed that he contem- 
plated her enterprise with favour, and thus be- 
nignly smiled on its success, Be it, however, 
as it may, she offered to heaven the purest of 
all sacrifices—the. tribute of an innocent and 
grateful heart; then, plunging forward into 
the forest, she sought the shores of the Missis- 
sippi. Alama, in the meanwhile, unobstructed 
and unpursued, reached the mouth of the Hu- 
machitto; and there upon the bank, trembling 
with anxiety for his safety, sat his beloved girl ! 
She sprang forward, in her artlessness and 
affection, and, clasped in the arms of the 
wounded chief, hid her face, radiant with joy, 
in his manly bosom.” 

We now proceed to the Token; and among 
the best of its contents are the ‘ Utilitarian,” 
a very singular but striking tale, by John Neal, 
the author, if we mistake not, of some most 
original American novels; ‘‘ The Height of 
Impudence,” by James Isaacs, a humorous 
sketch; ‘* The Country Cousin,” by the author 
of Hope Leslie, sweetly told; and from the 
‘Indian Fighter,” by the author of Francis 
Berrian, we extract a picturesque sketch of 
American scenery. 

“ With us emigrated a band of backwoods- 
men, who sought their homes on these fair and 
untrodden plains. As friends knit by the ties 
of common pursuits, and the strong bond of in- 
tending to be fellow-dwellers in the desert, we 
selected contiguous farms on the open grass 
plains; and our cabins rose under the peccans 
and sugar maples, that formed a skirt of deep 
and beautiful forest on the banks of the stream. 
We were fresh from the fastidious creations of 
luxury and art. I well remember the day when 
our tents were first pitched in the wild. Here 
all was fresh nature, as in our forsaken home 
all had been marked with the labour of men. 
The sky was beautifully blue and cloudless ; 
and the mild south gently rustled the trees, as 
it bore fragrance in soft whispers along the 
flowering wilderness. The huge, straight trees 
were all moss-covered ; and their gray trunks 
rose proudly, like columns. The starting hares, 
and deers, and the wild denizens of the woods, 





bounded away from our path. Eagles and car- 
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rion vultures soared above our heads. Birds} 
with brilliant plumage of red, green, and gold, 
sang among the branches. The countless mil- 
lions of water-dwellers, awakened from the long | 
sleep of winter, mingled their cries in the sur-' 
rounding waters. We added to this promis- 
cuous hymn of nature the clarion echoes of our 
bugles, the baying of our dogs, all the glad do. 
mestic sounds of animals that have joined part- 
nership with man, the hearty blows of the’ 
woodcutter’s axe, the crash of falling trees, and 
the reckless wood notes of the first songs which | 
these solitudes had heard from the creation.” 
We wish we could find room for the conclu-| 


Having already pretty fairly illustrated the 
literary portion of the “ Comic,” we shall 
only add a few short examples, and mention 
that three of the most amusing pieces formerly 
appeared in the pages of the Literary Gazette. 

e would also refer to the ‘* Storm at Hast- 
ings,” as a poem containing a fine mixture of 
the beautiful and the playful; but as it is too 
long for our purpose, we quote, in preference, 
& parody on a sweet composition of Mr. Rey- 
nolds’, in his published poems. 


*¢ Lines to a Lady on her Departure for India. 


Go where the waves run rather Holborn-hiily, 
And tempests make a soda-water sea, 





sion of ‘ Chocorua’s Curse,”’ by the author of 
“* Hobomok ;”’ but our limits forbid: and we 
have only to say, that these Annuals do much 
credit to American literary taste and refine- 
ment; they deserve all possible encouragement 
from their countrymen ; and in recommending 
them to our own, we open to them a new and 
considerable source of pleasure. 








Hood’s Comic Annual. 
(Second Notice.) 
We gave in our last a taste of the literary 
humours of this merry tome, both in verse and 


| 





prose; but confessed our inability to convey 
any adequate notion of the drollery of its 
wood-cut embellishments, of which there are 
about fourscore, and every one of them a 
laugh. It now affords us pleasure to supply 
this desideratum ; and here we present our 
readers with three specimens of these ludi- 
crous pictorial jokes. Like many of the author's 
whims, they are so odd, that we wonder they 
could ever have entered into any body’s head ; 
and certainly they never could, in such num- 
bers and variety, enter into any head but that 
of Thomas Hood. 











Enjoying the Tails of my Landlord. 


Breaking-up, no holyday. 


Almost as rough as our rough Piccadilly, 
And think of me! 
Go where the mild Madeira ripens her juice,— 
A wine more praised than it deserves to be! 
Go pass the Cape, just capable of ver-juice, 
And think of me! 
Go where the tiger in the darkness prowleth, 
Making a midnight meal of he and she; 
Go where the lion in his hunger howleth, 
And think of me! 


Go where the serpent dangerously coileth, 

Or lies along at full length like a tree; 

Go where the Suttee in her own soot broileth, 
And think of me! 


Go where with human notes the parrot dealeth 

In mono-polly-logue with tongue as free, 

And, like a woman, all she can revealeth, 
And think of me! 


Go to the land of muslin and nankeening, 

And parasols of straw where hats should be; 

Go to the land of slaves and palankeening, 
And think of me! 


Go to the land of jungles and of vast hills, 
And tall bamboos—may none bamboozle thee! 
Go gaze upon their Elephants and Castles, 
And think of me! 
Go where a cook must always be a currier, 
And parch the pepper’d palate like a pea; 
Go where the fierce mosquito is a worrier, 
And think of me! 
Go where the maiden on a marriage plan goes, 
Consign’d for wedlock to Calcutta’s quay, 
Where woman goes for mart the same as mangoes, 
And think of me! 


Go where the sun is very hot and fervent; 
Go to the land of pagod and rupee, 
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Where every black will be your slave and servant, 
And think of me!” 

The following is also a whimsical parody on 
some lines by L. E. L., which were printed in 
the Gazelte some years ago,—nearly at the 
period when that delightful writer commenced 
her popular career.* ' 

«* The Burning of the Love Letter. 
* Sometimes they were put to the proof by what was 
called the fiery ordeal.’—History of England. 
** No morning ever seem’d so long !— 
I tried to read with all my might! 
In my left hand ‘ My Landlord’s Tales,’ 
And threepence ready in my right. 
’T was twelve at last—my heart beat high !— 
The postman rattled at the door !— 
And just upon her road to church, 
I dropt the ‘ Bride of Lammermoor !’ 
I seized the note—I flew up stairs— 
Flung-to the door, and lock’d me in— 
With panting haste I tore the seal, 
And kiss’d the B in Benjamin! 


*T was full of love—to rhyme with dove— 
And all that tender sort of thing— 

Of sweet and meet, and heart and dart— 
But not a word about a ring ! 

In doubt I cast it in the flame, 
And stood to watch the latest spark, 

And saw the love all end in smoke, 
Without a parson and a clerk !” 

Of the more original pieces the following 
will yield—our London friends in particular— 
a bit of merriment. 

Ode to the Advocates for the Removal of Smithfield Market. 
* Sweeping our flocks and herds.’—Dougias. 
*« O philanthropic men !— 
For this address I need not make apology— 
Who aim at clearing out the Smithfield pen, 
And planting further off its vile zoology— 
Permit me thus to tell 
1 like your efforts well 
For routing that great nest of hornithology ! 
Be not dismay’d, although repulsed at first, 
And driven from their horse, and pig, and lamb parts; 
Charge on !—you shall upon their hornworks burst, 
And carry all their budl-warks and their ram-parts, 
Go on, ye wholesale drovers ! 
And drive away the Smithfield flocks and herds ! 
As wild as Tartar-Curds, 
That come so fat and kicking from their clovers, 
Off with them all !—those restive brutes, that vex 
Our streets, and plunge, and lunge, and butt, and battle ; 
And save the female sex 
From being cow’d, like 16, by the cattle! 
Fancy,—when droves appear on 
The hill of Holborn, roaring from its top,— 
Your ladies—ready, as they own, to drop, 
Taking themselves to Thomson’s with a Fear-on ! 
Or, in St. Martin’s Lane, 
Scared by a bullock in a frisky vein,— 
Fancy the terror of your timid daughters, 
While rushing souse 
Into a coffee-house 
To find it—Slaughier’s ! 
Or fancy this :— 
Walking along the street, some stranger Miss, 

Her head with no such thought of danger laden, 
When suddenly ’tis * Aries Taurus Virgo !’— 

You don’t know Latin, I translate it ergo,— 

Into your Areas a Bull throws the Maiden ! 

Think of some poor old crone 
Treated, just like a penny, with a toss! 
At that vile spot now grown 
So generally known 
For making a Cow Cross! 
Nay, fancy your own selves far off from stall, 
Or shed, or shop—and that an ox infuriate 
Just pins you to the wall, 
Giving you a strong dose of ozy-muriate ! 
Methinks I hear the neighbours that live round 
The market-ground 
Thus make appeal unto their civic fellows— 
* Tis well for you that live apart—unable 
To hear this brutal Babel; 
But our fire-sides are troubled with their bellows. 
Folks that too freely sup 
Must e’en put up 
With their own troubles if they can’t digest ; 





* No poetry, except Lalla Rookh, has had so extensive 
a circulation as the volumes of L. E. L. The Improvi- 
satrice, the Troubadour, and the Golden Violet, have gone 
— many —_ editions; and the Venetian Bracelet, 
though only published the other day, and amid all the 
bustle of the Annuals, is rapidly exhausting the last of an 
edition of fifteen hundred copies. If poetry be the drug 
it is so often represented, this must be ered a strik- 
ing exception to the rule, either in favour of the public 
taste, or of the genius of the author :~—or perhaps of both. 


But we must needs regard 
The case as 
That others’ victuals should disturb our rest,— 
That from our sleep your food should start and jump us! 
e like ourselves a steak— ‘ 
But, sirs, for pity’s sake, 
We don’t want oxen at our doors to rump-us! 


If we do doze—it really is too bad ! 
We constantly are roar’d awake or rung, 
Through bullocks mad 
That run in all the ‘ Night Thoughts’ of our Young !’ 


Such are the woes of sleepers—now let’s take 

The woes of those that wish to keep a wake ! 

O think when Wombwell gives his annual feasts, 

Think of these ‘ bulls of Bashan,’ far from mild ones ; 
Such fierce tame beasts, 

That nobody much cares to’see the wild ones ! 


Think of the show-woman, ‘ what shews a dwarf,’ 
Seeing a red cow come 
To swallow her Tom Thumb, 

And forced with broom of birch to keep her off! 


Think, too, of Messrs. Richardson and Co., 
When looking at their public private boxes, 

To see in the back row 
Three live sheep’s heads, a porker’s, and an ox’s! 
Think of their orchestra, when two horns come 
Through to accompany the double drum ! 
Or, in the midst of murder and remorses, 

Just when the ghost is certain, 

A on rent in the curtain, 
And enter two tall skeletons—of horses ! 


Great philanthropics! pray urge these topics 

Upon the solemn councils of the nation ; 
Get a bill soon, and give some noon 

The bulls a bull of excommunication ! 

Let the old Fair have fair play as its right, 
And to each show and sight 
Ye shall be treated with a free-list latitude :— 
To Richardson’s stage dramas, 
Dio—and Cosmo—ramas, 
Giants and Indians wild, 
Dwarf,-sea-bear, and fat ehild, 
And that most rare of shows—a show of gratitude !” 

We conclude with ‘ St. Mark’s Eve”’—a 
slight, but extremely well-told tale. 

*¢ ©The devil choke thee with un !?—~as 
Master Giles the yeoman said this, he banged 
down a hand, in size and colour like a ham, on 
the old-fashioned oak table;—‘I do say, the 
devil choke thee with un!’ The dame made 
no reply: —she was chokifig with passion and 
a fowl’s liver—the original cause of the dispute. 
A great deal has been said and sung of the ad- 
vantage of congenial tastes amongst married 
people; but true it is, the variances of our 
Kentish couple arose from this very coincidence 
in gusto. They were both fond of the little 
delicacy in question; but the dame had ma- 
naged to secure the morsel for herself, and this 
was sufficient to cause a storm of very high 
words—which, properly understood, signifies 
very low language. Their meal-times seldom 
passed over without some contention of the 
sort,—as sure as the knives and forks clashed, 
so did they—being in fact equally greedy and 
disagreedy—and when they did pick a quarrel 
they picked it to the bone. It was reported, 
that on some occasions they had not even con- 
tented themselves with hard speeches, but that 
they had come to scuffling—he taking to box- 
ing, and she to pinching — though in a far less 
amicable manner than is practised by the takers 
of snuff. On the present difference, however, 
they were satisfied with * wishing each other 
dead with all their hearts’ and there seemed 
little doubt of the sincerity of the aspiration, 
on looking at their malignant faces, — for they 
made a horrible picture in this frame of mind. 
Now it happened that this quarrel took place on 
the morning of St. Mark,—a saint who was 
supposed on that festival to favour his votaries 
with a peep into the Book of Fate. For it was 
the popular belief in those days, that if a per. 
son should keep watch towards midnight be- 
side the church, the apparitions of all those of 
the parish who were to be taken by death be- 
fore the next anniversary, would be seen enter- 
ing the porch. The yeoman, like his neigh- 
bours, believed most devoutly in this supersti- 





tion—and in the very moment that he breathed 


the unseemly aspiration aforesaid, it occurred 
to him, that the even was at hand, when, by 
observing the rite of St. Mark, he might know 
to a certainty whether this unchristian wish 
was to be one of those that bear fruit. Ac. 
cordingly, a little before midnight he stole 
quietly out of the house, and in something of a 
sexton-like spirit set forth on his way to the 
church. In the meantime the dame called to 
mind the same ceremonial; and having the 
like motive for curiosity with her husband, she 
also put on her cloak and calash, and set out, 
though by a different path, on the same errand. 
The night of the saint was as dark and chill as 
the mysteries he was supposed to reveal, the 
moon throwing but a short occasional glance, 
as the sluggish masses of cloud were driven 
slowly across her face. Thus it fell out that 
our two adventurers were quite unconscious of 
being in company, till a sudden glimpse of 
moonlight shewed them to each other, only a 
few yards apart ; both, through a natural panic, 
as pale as ghosts, and both making eagerly to. 
wards the church porch. Much as they had 
just wished for this vision, they could not help 
quaking and stopping on the spot, as if turned 
toa pair of tombstones, and in this position the 
dark again threw a sudden curtain over them, 
and they disappeared from each other. It will 
be supposed the two came only to one conclu- 
sion, each conceiving that St. Mark had marked 
the other to himself. With this comfortable 
knowledge, the widow and widower elect hied 
home again by the roads they came; and as 
their custom was to sit apart after a quarrel, 
they repaired, each ignorant of the other’s 
excursion, to separate chambers. By and by, 
being called to supper, instead of sulking as 
aforetime, they came down together, each 
being secretly in the best humour, though mu- 
tually suspected of the worst ; and among other 
things on the table, there’ was a calf’s sweet- 
bread, being one of those very dainties that had 
often set them together by the ears. The 
dame looked and longed, but she refrained from 
its appropriation, thinking within herself that 
she could give up sweetbreads for one year: and 
the farmer made a similar reflection. After 
pushing the dish to and fro several times, by a 
common impulse they divided the treat; and 
then, having supped, they retired amicably to 
rest, whereas until then, they had never gone 
to bed without falling out. The truth was, 
each looked upon the other as being already in 
the church-yard mould, or quite ‘moulded to 
their wish.” On the morrow, which happened 
to be the dame’s birth-day, the farmer was the 
first to wake, and knowing what he knew, and 
having besides but just roused himself out of a 
dream strictly confirmatory of the late vigil, he 
did not scruple to salute his wife, and wish her 
many happy returns of the day. The wife, 
who knew as much as he, very readily wished 
him the same, having in truth but just rubbed 
out of her eyes the pattern of a widow's bonnet, 
that had been submitted to her in her sleep. 
She took care, however, to give the fowl’s liver 
at dinner to the doom’d man, considering that 
when he was dead and gone, she could have 
them, if she pleased, seven days in the week ; 
and the farmer, on his part, took care to help 
her to many tid-bits. Their feeling towards 
each other was that of an impatient host with 
regard to an unwelcome guest, shewing scarcely 
a bare civility while in expectation of his stay, 
but overloading him with hospitality when made 
certain of hisdeparture. In this manner they 
went on for some six months, and though with- 
out any addition of love between them, and as 








much selfishness as ever, yet living in a subser- 
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vience to the comforts and inclinations of each 
other, sometimes not to be found even amongst 
couples of sincerer affections. There were as 
many causes for quarrel as ever, but every day 
it became less worth while to quarrel ; so letting 
bygones be bygones, they were indifferent to the 
present, and thought only of the future, con- 
sidering each other (to adopt a common phrase) 
‘as good as dead.’ Ten months wore away, 
and the farmer’s birth-day arrived in its turn. 
The dame, who had passed an uncomfortable 
night, having dreamt, in truth, that she did not 
much like herself in mourning, saluted him as 
soon as the day dawned, and with a sigh wished 
him many years tocome. The farmer repaid 
her in kind, the sigh included ; his own visions 
having been of the painful sort, for he had 
dreamt of having a headach from wearing a 
black hatband, and the malady still clung to 
him when awake. The whole morning was 
spent in silent meditation and melancholy on 
both sides, and when dinner came, although the 
most favourite dishes were upon the table, they 
could not eat. The farmer, resting his elbows 
upon the board, with his face between his 
hands, gazed wistfully on his wife,—scooping 
her eyes, as it were, out of their sockets, strip- 
ping the flesh off her cheeks, and in fancy con- 
verting her whole head into a mere caput mor- 
tuum. The dame, leaning back in her high 
arm-chair, regarded the yeoman quite as rue- 
fully,—by the same process of imagination, 
picking his sturdy bones, and bleaching his 
ruddy visage to the complexion of a plaster cast. 
Their minds travelling in the same direction, 
and at an equal rate, arrived together at the 
same reflection; but the farmer was the first 
to give it utterance: ‘ Thee’d be miss’d, dame, 
if thee were to die!’ The dame started. 
Although she had nothing but death at that 
moment before her.eyes, she was far from 
dreaming of her own exit, and at this rebound 
of her thoughts against herself, she felt as if an 
extra-cold coffin-plate had been suddenly nailed 
on her chest: recovering, however, from the 
first shock, her thoughts flowed into their old 
channel, and she retorted in the same spirit :— 
‘I wish, master, thee may live so long as I !’ 
The farmer, in his own mind, wished to live 
rather longer ; for, at the utmost, he considered 
that his wife’s bill of mortality had but two 
months to run. The calculation made him 
sorrowful ; during the last few months she had 
consulted his appetite, bent to his humour, and 
dove-tailed her own inclinations into his, in a 
manner that could never be supplied; and he 
thought of her, if not in the language, at least 
in the spirit of the lady in Lalla Rookh— 
* I nev i 
‘To watch the with ies deck black eye, 


But when it came to know me well, 
And love me, it was sure to die!’ 


His wife, from being at first useful to him, 
had become agreeable, and at last dear ; and as 
he contemplated her approaching fate, he could 
not help thinking out audibly, ‘ that he should 
be a lonesome man when she was gone.’ The 
dame, this time, heard the survivorship fore- 
boded without starting: but she marvelled 
much at what she thought the infatuation of a 
doom’d man. So perfect was her faith in the 
infallibility of St. Mark, that she had even 
seen the symptoms of mortal disease, as pal- 
pable as plague spots, on the devoted yeoman. 
Giving his body up, therefore, for lost, a strong 
sense of duty persuaded her, that it was im- 
perative on her, as a Christian, to warn the 
unsuspecting farmer of his dissolution. Ac- 
cordingly, with a solemnity adapted to the sub- 


ject, a tenderness of recent growth, and alG 


memento-mori face, she broached the matter in 
the following question—‘ Master, how bee’st ?’ 
* As hearty, dame, as a buck,’— the dame 
shook her head,—‘ and I wish thee the like,’"— 
at which he shook his head himself. A dead 
silence ensued :—the farmer was as unprepared 
as ever. There is a great fancy for breaking 
the truth by dropping it gently, —an experi- 
ment which has never answered any more than 
with Ironstone China. The dame felt this, 
and thinking it better to throw the news at her 
husband at once, she told him, in as many 
words, that he was a dead man. It was now 
the yeoman’s turn to be staggered. By a pa- 
rallel course of reasoning, he had just wrought 
himself up to a similar disclosure, and the 
dame’s death-warrant was just ready upon his 
tongue, when he met with his own despatch, 
signed, sealed, and delivered. Conscience in- 
stantly pointed out the oracle from which she 
had derived the omen, and he turned as pale as 
‘the pale of society’—the colourless complexion 
of late hours. St. Martin had numbered his 
years; and the remainder days seemed dis- 
counted by St. Thomas. Like a criminal cast 
to die, he doubted if the die was cast, and ap- 
pealed to his wife:—-‘ Thee hast watch’d, 
dame, at the church porch, then?’ ‘ Ay, 
master.’ ‘ And thee didst see me spirituously ?’ 
* In the brown wrap, with the boot-hose. Thee 
were coming to the church, by Fairthorn Gap ; 
in the while I were coming by the Holly Hedge.’ 
For a minute the farmer paused—but the next, 
he burst into a fit of uncontrollable laughter, — 
peal after peal—and each higher than the last, 
according to the hysterical gamut of the hyena. 
The poor woman had but one explanation for 
this phenomenon—she thought it a delirium— 
a lightening before death, and was beginning 
to wring her hands, and lament, when she was 
checked by the merry yeoman :—‘ Dame, thee 
bee’st a fool. It was I myself thee seed at the 
church porch. I seed thee too,—with a notice 
to quit upon thy face—but, thanks to God, 
thee beest a-living, and that is more than I 
cared to say of thee this day ten-month !’ The 
dame made no answer. Her heart was too 
full to speak, but throwing her arms round her 
husband, she shewed that she shared in his 
sentiment. And from that hour, by practising 
a careful abstinence from offence, or a tem- 
perate sufferance of its appearance, they became 
the most united couple in the county,—but it 
must be said, that their comfort was not com- 
plete till they had seen each other, in safety, 
over the perilous anniversary of St. Mark’s 
Eve.” 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 


Waverley Novels, Vol. VII. Rob Roy, I. 
Edinburgh, Cadell and Co. ; London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall. 

Tue first volume of Rob Roy is preceded by a 

very interesting account of the Clan Alpine 

(M‘Gregors), of the hero himself, and of his 

family. It consists of 135 pages, and affords a 

striking picture of barbarous oppression and 

resistance, of a strange description of feelings 
and manners, and of the effects of all these 
brought down to a far later period than is usu- 
ally imagined, i.e. to the middle of the last 
century, when Robert Oig (Rob Roy’s youngest 
son) was hanged for the forcible abduction 
of a widow lady, attended by circumstances 
peculiarly characteristic of the state of the 

Highlands, and of the lawless race of which 

he was the last scion. The frontispiece, by 

W. Kidd, of the Baillie’s interview with Rob in 





gaol, is an admirable embellishment 





to this volume, which we would almost say 
surpasses any of its predecessors of this series. 


The Practice of Cookery adapted to the Busi- 
ness of every-day Life. By Mrs. Dalgairns. 
Second edition. Same Publishers. 

ANOTHER edition before we have found time 

to notice the first, is somewhat of a reproach to 

us: nor can we now pay Mrs. Dalgairns the 
attention her merits demand. Mangez des 
viandes communes (says the witty and sensible 

St. Evremond), mais exquises par la curiosité 

de votre choix ; and truly the northern Mrs. 

Rundell appears to be a worthy disciple of this 

excellent school. Under such cooks, the Scots 

must become eminently an eating people; and 
stranger visitors dread haggis, brose, cauld 
kail, and singit sheeps’ heads, no more. 


Greece Saved. 

A Book in two volumes, in the Russian language, 
has been published at St. Petersburg, under the title of 
Greece Saved. The first part contains accounts of the 
Battle of Navarino; the negotiations with the Turks re- 
specting it; and several private communications from 
the Russian fleet. The second part describes very cir- 
cumstantially last year’s campaigns of the Russians 
against the Turks, with the addition of official docu- 
ments, private accounts, anecdotes, &c. The work is 
adorned with four copper-plates, namely, the portraits of 
Count Wittgenstein and Count Paskewitch—the passage 
of the Emperor over the Danube—and the Russian camp 
before Choumla, 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR DECEMBER. 
212 13" 19" the Sun enters Capricornus, 
and arrives at the winter solstice: the place 
of his greatest southern declination is now 
2° 22’ south of « Sagittarii, a triple star of 
the third magnitude, 30° distant from the two 
bright stars in the head of the Goat, through 
which the solstitial colure passed upwards of 
2000 years since. At the close of the month 
(314 8" 35" 41°-648) the earth arrives at its 
perihelion : the line drawn from this point to 
its place of aphelion is called the major axis of 
the orbit, the extremities of which are not sta- 
tionary, but moving forward in the order of 
the signs. In the year 1250 the points of peri- 
helion and aphelion coincided with the solsti- 
tial points; these have since then separated 
10°: in 6482, the major axis of the earth’s 
orbit will have so far revolved as to coincide 
with the line of the equinoxes ; the spring and 
summer, taken together, will then be equal to 
the autumn and winter taken together ; at the 
present time, the former exceeds the latter 
7° 165 49" 32°. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
De. He Ms 
> First Quarter in Aquarius ---- 3 6 33 
O Full Moon in Taurus 10 1 38 
Cc Last Quarter in Virgo 18 4 
@ New Moon in Sagittarius ---- 25 15 36 
The Moon will be in conjunction with 
D He M. 
Saturn in Leo «++++-eeeeeceeee -14 14 15 
Mars in Libra 21 23 30 
Jupiter in Sagittarius ---++----++ 3 4 30 
Mercury in Sagittarius -------+++ 2 16 45 
Venus in Aquarius--.--+-++++++« 9 8 


Occultation of Aldebaran. 

9*— there will occur an occultation of Alde- 
baran, of which the following are the circum- 
stances, as occurring at four British observa. 
tories and the French capital. 

Sidereal Time. 
He M. 





Mean solar Time. 
H. M. 
5 44 Immersion. 
3 40 Emersion. 
43 Immersion. 
§ 39 Emersion. 
40 Immersion. 
31 Emersion. 
23 Immersion. 


Greenwich -- 57 «++ 
Bedford --+- 

Edinburgh -- = 

— 3 14 Emersion. 


Patisssccsss> @ & . 49 Immersion. 
23 5Q seeeeeseevee 6 46 Emersion. 
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The following diagram will indicate the phase 
and position of the moon at the time of occulta- 
tion, also the points of immersion and emersion. 
oS 
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24° 135 15"— Mercury in his superior con- 
junction. On the morning of the 16th of No- 
vember this planet appeared unusually distinct, 
and shone with sparkling brightness. Its vici- 
nity to Spica Virginis afforded an opportunity 
of contrasting its colour with this peculiarly 
white star: under this comparison, the planet 
appeared of an orange tint: it has usually been 
described as of a blue colour. 

26*_Venus at her greatest elongation, and 
47° 16’ from the Sun. This angle of elonga- 
tion varies from 44° 57’ to 47° 48’, and depends 
on the relative positions of the Earth and 
Venus in their elliptical orbits. 

Mars is visible, early in the morning, in the 
south east. 3° 9*—in conjunction with a Vir- 
ginis: 15¢ 19*_with 2 @ Libre. 

18¢ 2h 30™—Jupiter in conjunction with the 
Sun. Saturn, near Regulus in Leo, is advancing 
to a conspicuous situation for observation: the 
ring is gradually contracting, and in the year 
1834 will appear as a line across the disc, and 
faintly produced on each side of the orb of the 
planet. 14 —the proportion of the transverse 
to the conjugate diameter of the ring is as 
1000 : 232. 

In the “ Celestial Phenomena for February” 
the dimensions of the orb and ring of Saturn 
were given, as determined by Professor Struve 
with the great refractor at Dorpat. Since 
these measurements, he has seen reason to cor- 
rect, in a slight degree, the former results. 
The following are the corrected dimensions : — 


External diameter of the external ring 
Internal diameter of the external ring - 
External diameter of the internal ring- 
Internal diameter of the internal ring 
Equatorial diameter of Saturn 
Breadth of the external ring 
Breadth of the chasm between the rings ------ 
Breadth of the internal ring. --.-.... . 
Distance of the 
Equatorial radius of S 

Uranus is too near the Sun for observation. 


Deptford. ; J.T. B. 


THE EXPEDITION TO THE MOREA. 


Ar the last sitting of the Academy of Sciences 
in Paris, of which we gave a brief notice last 
week, a letter was read from M. Bory de Saint 
Vincent, dated Milo, Sept. 20, giving some 
details of the proceedings of the members com- 
posing the French expedition to the Morea. 
M. Bory de Saint Vincent states, that the 
islands of the Archipelago which he visited, 
are so completely parched during the summer 
heat that there is no vegetation ; and that 
even in the sea, near the coasts, there is no 
fish. At Santorim, one of the most curious 
islands of the Mediterranean, and which is of 
an entirely volcanic character, he found the heat 
of the earth in some 


parts v tt; and con- 
cludes that new velcanees will speedily mani- 


fest themselves. Atthe same sitting, M. Cordier 
made a report on the specimens furnished by 
MM. Quoy and Gaymart, from their voyage 
in the Astrolabe. They are in number more 
than. 900, which is considerable for a maritime 
expedition, and among islands many of which 
are purely volcanic. 


ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 

Letter from Prof. Parrot to M. P. Sankoosky. 
rat 
Monastery of St. Googe As tae b 
You will undoubtedly be pleased to hear that 
we are in the convent of St. George, at the 
foot of Mount Ararat. This place is very con- 
veniently situated to be the centre of our 
scientific excursions: we have made two at- 
tempts to reach the summit of Mount Ararat. 
The first time we attained the height of 13,000 
feet, and were obliged to stop on account of 
the great steepness of the east side of the 
mountain. On the 18th of September we 
made a second attempt. I had with me M. 
Von Behaghel and M. Schimann, a monk of 
the convent of Etchmiadzin, an enterprising 
young man, with three soldiers and five coun- 
trymen. We passed the night on the limit of 
the snowy region, which we crossed the next 
morning. It would have been impossible for 
us to pass it, had there not been a recent fall 
of snow. At noon, before we were able to 
reach the summit, we were compelled to turn 
back, in order not to expose ourselves to the 
danger of being overtaken by the night and 
by the thick fogs, which had arisen and covered 
the whole mountain before we could get back 
to our station. My not reaching the summit 
was owing to the erroneous idea that had been 
entertained of the height of this mountain ; 
for it is to be observed, that the point which 
we attained was, contrary to all expectation, 
about 15,000 French feet above the level of 
the sea, and consequently higher than the 
top of Mont Blanc. If the weather should 
be favourable to my plans, I shall make a third 
attempt; and, by a more suitable division of the 
time, endeavour to reach the summit, which, 
according to my calculations, must be about 
2000 feet higher than the point we reached 
before. On the spot which we attained, con- 
sequently not far from the top of Ararat, I 
have erected a great wooden cross, which stands 
ten feet above the surface of the ice in which 
it is planted, so that by the aid of a telescope 
it may be seen from Erivan. Upon this cross 
I have nailed a thick plate of lead, on which 
the following inscription is engraved :— 
NICOLAO PAULI FILIO, 
TOTIUS RUTHENIZ AUTOCRATORE 
JUBENTE, 
HOC ASYLUM SACROSANCTUM 
ARMATA MANU VINDI€AVIT 
FIDEL CHRISTIANE 
JOANNES FRIDERICI FILIUS 
PASKEWITSCH AB ERIVAN 
ANNO DOMINI MDCCCXXVII. 





LITERARY: AND LEARNED. 


OxrorD, Nov. 21.— On Thursday last the following de- 
grees were conferred :— 

Bachelor in Civil Law.— The Rev. W. M. Lally, St. 
John’s College, Grand Compounder. 

Masters of Arts. —H. D. Goring, Magdalen College, 
Grand Compounder; Rev. J.C. Minchin, Fellow of New 
College; Rev. G. Mason, Brasennose College; Rev. R. J. 

» Queen’s College. 

Bachelors of Arts. —G. Lloyd, St. Mary Hall, Grand 
Compounder; T. D. Whatley, Michel Exhibitioner, 
Queen’s mag a R. Dyer, Alban Hall; T. D. Brown, 
S. Pidsley, H. Wybrow, B. Price, Worcester College; 
F. J. Foxton, R. Bellamy, Pembroke e; J. A. Her- 





bert, University College; E. Carlyon, T. I. Stewart; 
Exeter College; W. Bailey, New College : 





CAMBRIDGE, Nov. 20.—At a tion on Wednes- 
day last the following degrees were cena — 
ae elor in Divinity. — Rev. W. B. Guest, Catharine 


all. 
Masters of Arts.—Rev. W. H. Tucker, Fellow of King’s 
Col 3_J. S. Stock, St. Peter’s College; J. Deedes, Tri. 
nity College; R. J. Bartlett, St. John’s College, Com- 

under; Rev. H. Pratt, Corpus Christi College; Rev. 

- C. Brice, Rev. J. R. Hopper, Christ College, Com- 
pounder; E. R. E » eat | College. 

Bacheiors in Civil Law.— T. W. Hill, R. C. Chawner, 
Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts. — R. T. Robinson, E. James, Corpus 
Christi College; T. Burroughs, Christ College. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 

Tue President, Mr. Gilbert, in the chair—A 
paper on “‘ the survey made by Mr. Lloyd 
across the Isthmus of Panama,” was read ; ac- 
companying the paper was a copy of the survey. 
Isaac Robinson, Esq. was elected a fellow. 
Dr. Turner, Capt. Blake, and T. C. Knowles, 
Esq., were proposed. Capt. Muller presented 
a set of his newly-invented globes: these 
globes we have already described. Six splendid 
folio plates, illustrative of the lymphatic system, 
by Professor Meckel, were also presented. 
These plates were dedicated to Professor 
Soémmering, of Frankfort, by whose very 
recent death science has lost an ardent sup- 
porter. Dr. Crombie’s Natural Philosophy and 
Gymanasia, and several other works, were also 
presented. The annual election of officers, 
delivery of medals, &c. is to take place on 
Monday. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
THE first meeting of the season was very nu- 
merously attended, and an interesting paper was 
read, from the pen of aclerical member, on the 
Round Towers which exist in Suffolk and 
Norfolk. Many new members were proposed. 


LONDON PHRENOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 
Dr. Vimonr laid before the Society a large 
collection of drawings, from his extensive 
museum, of crania and brains. He exhibited 
a view of the skull of the lion, in which the 
portion dedicated to intelligence was evidently 
very small, compared with that dedicated to 
the instinct carnassier ;—of the interior of 
the skull of the parrot and goose, and of the 
domestic fowl and turkey, the capaciousness of 
the skulls of the former being very much larger 
than that of the two latter; and the intelli- 
gence of the parrot and goose, Dr. Vimont 
stated, from long observation, to be far greater 
than of the turkey and fowl, which he finds to 
be among the most stupid of animals; while 
the goose, contrary to common belief, possesses 
a remarkable degree of sagacity ;—of the dog 
and the fox, the skull of the former being 
largely developed at the anterior portion, the 
seat of intelligence, while that of the fox was 
contracted at that part, but large at the supe- 
rior lateral portions, the seat of cunning ;—of 
the skulls of two dogs, of different breeds ; the 
one far superior to the other in intelligence, 
and remarkable for a corresponding superiority 
of size at the anterior portion of the cranium ; 
—of the skull of a young dog, which, after 
being conveyed in a carriage from Rouen to 
Caen, found its way back directly, and the 
large development of the organ of locality was 
very conspicuous ;—of the brains of animals, 
in which the female only, and of others in 
which both the male and female, take care of 
the offspring, the organ of the love of progeny 
being large in the female only of the former, 
but equally developed in both the male and 
female of the latter ;—of the brain of the frog, 
in which he distinctly shewed the cerebellum 
not only (contrary to the assertions of some) to 
exist, but to be, comparatively, of considerable 
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dimensions. His observations were made upon 
animals, fifteen hundred of which were brought 
forth and reared in his own garden, thus afford. 
ing him an opportunity of minutely studying 
their individual powers and dispositions ; and 
although he began by doubting, he terminated 
by a full conviction of the truth of the funda- 
mental doctrines of Gall, from whom, however, 
he differs in several subordinate points, both of 
anatomy and of the localization of some organs 
in certain species of animals. Dr. Vimont’s 
observations upon map completely coincided 
with those of Gall respecting all the organs, 
except those smaller ones immediately around 
the orbits, which, however, he does not deny, 
but thinks they require further examination 
before they are fully established ; and notwith- 
standing he is thus so firm a disciple of Gall, 
he professes great doubts of the validity of the 
ueee doctrines of Dr. Spurzheim and the 
dinburgh School of Phrenology. 

The Society’s room was crowded to excess : 
among the company were several eminent 
artists, who expressed the highest admiration 
at the execution of the drawings. Many were 


views of the interior and exterior of the skull, | 


and of the brain removed from it, shewing the 
perfect correspondence which existed between 
the three, except, indeed, in old age, in some 
cases of disease, and in certain animals. 

Dr. Vimont was then proposed as an Hono- 


from some Catholic saint, is as uncertain and 
obscure as the dark ages through which these 
traditions have deseended to us. The future 
importance of the Simplon, however, will be 
referred to Napoleon only, under whose orders 
the present road was constructed. The new 
route of the Simplon was, in its intention and 
its execution, a military work. It was deter- 
mined upon immediately after the battle of 
Marengo, whilst the difficulties of the passage 
of the Great St. Bernard, and the almost fatal 
check of Fort Bard, were fresh in the recollec- 
tion of Napoleon. In November 1800, he di- 
rected the minister of war to send two brigades 
of engineers, under General Turreau, to open 
a route, practicable for artillery, across the 
Simplon. The first of these brigades was sta- 
tioned between Brigg, on the Swiss side of the 
pass, and Algaby; and the second between 
Algaby and Domo d’Ossola, on the side of 
Italy. Little appears to have been done, and 
that not in the most judicious way, until, in 
the winter of the same year, M. Céard, who 
was at that time engineer-in-chief of the de- 
partment of Leman, received the orders of the 
minister of war and the director-general of 
the ponts et chaussées, to take charge of the 
operations on the Simplon, as engineer of the 
works and inspector-general. This distin- 
guished engineer arrived at the Simplon on the 
22d of March, 1801, and immediately surveyed 


| 





rary Associate,—a distinction hitherto conferred 
by the Society only upon Dr. Gall, Dr. Spurz- 
heim, and Mr. Combe. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


the entire line of road, which he varied in 
|many important points from that which had 
| been intended by those who preceded him; and 
| became the author of the plan ultimately adopt- 
ed for the traverse of the mountain, as well as 
of those additions which rendered this magnifi- 
cent road complete, from Domo d’Ossola to 





The Passes of the Alps. By Will. Brockedon. 


No. XII. 


WE heartily congratulate Mr. Brockedon on 
the completion of his, highly interesting work. 
When we recollect that, during three years of 
arduous exertion in bringing out one of the 
most extensive publications of the class that 
ever appeared, there has never been a single 
failure in producing each successive Number at 
the time promised, we think that great credit 
is due to Mr. Brockedon for the punctuality 
with which he has kept his engagements with 
the public. Added to this consideration, the 
twelfth and closing Number is rendered pecu- 
liarly valuable, as, besides six finely picturesque 
views of the magnificent scenery which pre- 
sents itself in the Pass of the Simplon (the 
grandest and most beautiful of the various 
routes over the stupendous range of mountains 
which separates Italy from all her northern 
neighbours), and a map of the road from Ge- 
neva to Milan, it contains double the usual 
quantity of letter-press, and a complete map of 
the whole chain of the Alps. 

** The early history of the Pass of the Sim- 
plon,” Mr. Brockedon remarks, “ is involved 
in much obscurity, and nothing certain is 
known even of the origin of its name. It is 
supposed to have been frequented in very early 
ages ; and there is a tradition, that three years 
before the battle of the consuls Marius and 
Catullus with the Cimbri, the consul Q. Ser- 
vilius Cepio led some Roman legions across 
this mountain to oppose those northern ene- 
mies of Rome, in Transalpine Gaul. Some 
have sought the etymology of the Simplon in 
the consular name of Sempronius ; but no cer- 
tain events are recorded which determine the 
passage of any Roman consul by the Simplon. 
In many old accounts of the pass it is called 
Saint Plom ; but whether a classical name has 


Arona, on the side of Italy, and from Brigg to 
|Thonon, on the side of Switzerland. The 
| works of the Simplon were shortly after their 
| commencement transferred to the superintend- 
|ence of the minister of the interior: but their 
| execution from the beginning had been confided 
|to the engineers of the ponts et chaussées. 
| Under each of those authorities M. Céard con- 
‘tinued the chief engineer and superintendent 
| of all the works to their completion.” 

| In a French national publication, entitled 
‘“¢‘ Monumens des Victoires et Conquétes des 
Frangais,” &c., edited by M. Ch. Dupin, an 
attempt was made to wrest from M. Céard the 
honour which was justly his due, in favour of 
Messrs. Cordier and Polonceau, two French 
engineers, and especially of the latter. M. 
Céard (who was then living) immediately vin- 
dicated his claim in a pamphlet; and Mr. 
Brockedon, who, it appears, has taken great 
pains to examine all the documents relating to 
the subject, confirms that claim in the most 
unequivocal manner. 

We are glad to observe that Mr. Brockedon 
has it in contemplation to publish a small 
Pocket Manual, the result of his experience, 
for the use of future travellers in the Alps. It 
will be in a form so convenient as to suit pe- 
destrian tourists ; and will contain maps, lists 
of routes, sketches of journeys practicable 
within certain periods, notices of guides, inns, 
&e. 


The Opening of the Sixth Seal. Engraved by 
Mr. G. H. Phillips, from a picture by F. 
Danby, A.R.A. M. Colnaghi. 

Or the Exhibition at Somerset House in 1828, 

the picture from which this fine mezzotinto 

print has been engraved, formed one of the 
most striking and attractive features, and was 
noticed in the Literary Gazette accordingly. 





thus been vulgarised, or this has been derived 


The sublime subject of it was probably never 


before treated with so much originality and 
power. It has been done great justice to by 
Mr. Phillips; who has at once adhered faith- 
fully to its various details, and preserved, with 
masterly skill, the depth and contrast ef its 
general effect. 


Gordale Scar, Yorkshire. Drawn from Nature 
and on stone by John Scarlett Davis. Hull. 
mandel. 

EXECUTED in a fine, broad, sketchy style of 

lithography. We hope the incident in the fore- 

ground is only a painter’s fiction. In any case, 
we do not think it a happy introduction. 


Miss Fanny Kemble, as Juliet. Drawn from 
Life and on stone by R. T. Stothard. 
Ackermann. 

Every one who has had the pleasure of seeing 

Miss Kemble must instantly recognise this well- 

marked profile; but we own that we are not 

quite satisfied with it. 


The History and Topography of the County of 
Devon. By the Rev. Thomas Moore. In- 
cluding Outlines of the Physical Geography, 
Geology, and Natural History, of the County. 
By E. W. Brayley, Jun., A.L.S. With 
highly finished Engravings. The Drawings 
and Engravings executed by, and under the 
direction of, William Deeble. Nos. I., IL, 
and III. London, Jennings. 

Ir is surprising, but at the same time gratify- 
ing, to observe the multiplicity of topographical 
works in the present day. The publication the 
title of which we have just recited, has com. 
menced making its appearance in numbers, 
each ornamented with two views. If the plates 
are not quite equal to some which we have 
seen, they are, nevertheless, picturesque and 
pleasing ; and the description in the text seems 
to be full and satisfactory. 


The Countess of Cavan,—by Scriven, from 
Shee,—is the sixtieth of the female portraits so 
sweetly engraved for La Belle Assemblée: we 
have been much pleased with its grace and 
beauty. 


Nine Embossed Medallion Portraits. By 
John Wrentmore. 

TuEsE are the commencement of a series, and 
consist of his Majesty, the late Duke of York, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Canning, Wellington, 
Scott, Byron, and Brougham. Some of the 
likenesses are very good; others not so fortu- 
nate. The style has novelty, neatness, and 
cheapness, to recommend it. 








BIOGRAPHY. 
EUGENIUS ROCHE, ESQ. 
In recording the death of Mr. Eugenius Roche, 
the editor of the Courier newspaper, we have 
to lament the loss of a gentleman whose kind- 
ness of heart, and amiability of manners, en- 
deared him to all who had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance. This common-place panegyric, 
applied to Mr. Roche, is literally correct ; but 
his claims upon our recollection are those of a 
public character—of one who laboured unos- 
tentatiously in the field of literature—— who 
silently held forth to his brother-labourer the 
friendly hand of assistance—and who so shaped 
his course through the angry ocean of politics 
and contending opinions, as to command not 
merely the respect, but the love of all parties, 
without compromising his own integrity. Every 
transaction of his life—nay, every sentence 
which fell from his pen (and this, when speak- 
ing of a political writer, is an extraordinary 





assertion) were distinguishable by sincerity of 
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intention, and kindliness of feeling. Few men, | Invasion and William Tell ; the latter of which | while his brother was engaged on some new ~ 
we believe, of purer intention, ever lived. was in rehearsal at Drury Lane when that}object. Generally, however, they were at. rs 
Mr. Roche was a scion of the house of Fer-| theatre was destroyed by fire, and was conse-|tracted by the same things. A watch, and t 
moy—distinguished in history by its heroic} quently never produced. Mr. Roche also ap-|the hour (the latter probably from a desire ‘es 
conduct in the cause of the unfortunate Charles | peared as the author of words to aset of French |to have the fatigues of the audience ended), dini 
—its devoted attachment to that cause,—Lord | Melodies arranged by Madlle. Jams. Of Mr.|seemed especially to awaken their interest; to | 
Roche having contributed a large portion of | Roche’s editorial labours, or contributions to|and they (each) on the watch being shewn - 
his pay, obtained from a foreign service, to the | various temporary publications, it is impossible}to them, said in their best English—‘ Ah, r t 
support of Charles II. when in exile,—and by | for us to speak ; but we know that he has left |ah—half-past three!"? They speak Chinese, i sie 
the profligate return made by that monarch for | numerous manuscripts behind him, which will}and the dialect of that language peculiar to a 
such conduct, his benefactor’s widow having|secure for him the recollection of posterity. | their country, Siam. In countenance there is Th 
been an aged and miserable beggar in the streets | From these we trust a judicious selection will}a considerable likeness; but to Europeans, “ 
of Cork. be made for publication. One poem, of some| Chinese, like sheep, are so universally alike, ae 
We can scarcely call Mr. Roche an Irishman, | length, entitled London in a Thousand Years, |that we cannot say their resemblance is more aan 
although he was born in Dublin in 1786; for|we have seen, and can allude to it with con-|than national. On the contrary, one is darker dn 
his parents emigrated with their family to] fidence of the favourable reception which it|than the other ; his features less of the Mongol a 
France before he had attained the age of two} will experience. Tartar ; and we understand that he is (closely ‘i 
years. In France Mr. Roche remained until he} Mr. Roche was twice married, and has left ajstudied) the cleverest of the two. There pr 
was eighteen, and received there a liberal edu-| widow and large family to deplore his prema-|ought to be a register kept of their observa- . 
cation ; in the course of which he distinguished | ture loss. tions, in order to ascertain the differences of Je 
re ag! rd a various prizes. His their perceptions and acquirements. As it is, rf 
ather (who is still living) held a situation as they seem to have but one volition ; insomuch 
professor of modern bene under the French SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. anu when it has been tried to make them play i 
government; and strongly enforced on his THE SIAMESE YOUTHS. at draughts against each other (they play the oa 
children the necessity of studying the English |} Wir the rest of the curious world, we hast-|game, we are told, against a third party ex. a 
and Italian languages: so that Mr. Roche, | ened, on Tuesday, to the Egyptian Hall, to|cellently), neither can witness his adversary f 
when he made his way into England in 1804, | examine these natural phenomena; and were|making a bad move without being morally = 
was an accomplished scholar, having composed certainly much struck by the extraordinary |forced to tell him of it! This is a curious pes 
various poems in French (which may be called | sight of two human beings conjoined so as to|contest between the love of victory and iden- | 
his own tongue), in English, Italian, Latin, | act as if they were a single individual. This, tity, and the sympathy of extraordinary situa- - 
and Greek. as has been described in all the newspapers, |tion. As nearly as can be observed, they fall P. 
Mr. Roche brought with him to London the | is effected by a cartilaginous ligament of seve-|asleep at the same time, and always wake “ 
strongest letters of recommendation to Messrs.|ral inches in length and in circumference, |simultaneously. Experiments have been prac- a 
Hoare, of Fleet-street, by whom he was re-|which, proceeding from the breast-bone, just|tised on them in their sleep, to ascertain if fe 
ceived in the kindest manner, particularly by | above the pit of the stomach, unites these bro-| that which affected one affected both: in these C 
the late Mr. Hoare, in whose house he was aj|ther twins together. It seems as if their right|instances, on pinching the ear of one, the tl 
guest for nearly two years. position would thus be face to face: but the|other has remonstrated ; and they have gene- ' 
Before Mr. Roche had attained the age of | necessities of life have taught them to turn half |rally resented such treatment so earnestly, a 
twenty he was editor of The Day, a morning} round, so that they appear side by side, with|as to repress any further invasions of their . 
newspaper; and as editor of it he suffered|an inclination inwards, and with each an arm|mutual repose. We have already said that . 
twelve months’ imprisonment for a paragraph | about the neck or body of the other, almost, as|they are fine, well-tempered boys: for ex- -* 
adjudged to be a libel on the government, | has been well observed, like two persons waltz-|ample, in America, at the theatre, they saw a . 
although it was distinctly understood that such | ing. In the lower edge of the band which links |man with one eye,—and they expressed their = 
paragraph had been inserted by the proprietors | them is the umbilicus, the only organ they pos-| opinion that he ought only to pay half price 
of that journal without his knowledge. sess in common. for what he saw: we do not know how their 
On his liberation from confinement, Mr.| Such, in brief, is the physical formation of |own admission would be regulated by them, if I 
Roche became editor of The National Register, | this freak of nature; and we abstain from me-|they had not a double ticket! And in the d 
a weekly paper ; and subsequently the editor | dical inquiries, which simply prove that these|}room, on Tuesday, they asked who all the c 
of a magazine called Literary Recreations. It|youths are two distinct, though not separate, | people were that came to visit them; being c 
is a curious fact, which we believe has not been | persons, whose unity of sentiment and action | told physicians, they again inquired what that ( 
before mentioned, that in this periodical were | may readily be accounted for by the force of| was; and being informed, persons who cured . 
printed some of the earliest productions of Lord | habit, and the’ sameness with which they have} the sick of their ailments, they expressed their t 
Byron, Allan Cunningham, and Gaspey. Lord | grown up together, eating the same food, pur-| utter astonishment at having seen three fune- , 
Byron’s verses beginning with “ There is a|suing the same occupations, feeling the same|rals from their residence in the course of their 
mystic thread in life,” were enclosed to the] wants, and enjoying the same pleasures. Their|short abode in London! They thought (ig- ] 
editor in a note, stating, that if they were|safe birth, and continuance in healthy exist-|norant creatures!) that with so many skilful 
deemed worthy of insertion in his valuable pub- | ence to the age of adolescence, being the most|doctors, nobody ought to be allowed to die! 
lication, they were quite at his service ; and if| remarkable portion of their corporeal history,; We really think the doctors were a little , 
inserted, his lordship requested that some copies | the investigation of their intellectual affinities | piqued—for we heard great talk of dissecting 
of the Magazine should be sent to him. offers by far the most attractive study to the| the poor Siamese. 
On the demise of his Literary Recreations, | philosophical observer. And, here, itisevident| A short visit, in a crowd, does not put it in 
Mr. Roche took a distinguished share in the| that a few insulated facts must be quite insuf-|our power to say more of these interesting 
editorship of the Morning Post; and it is| ficient for any rational theory: we trust that | boys; but we shall endeavour to make a closer 
rather a strange fact in the history of the| opportunities will enable us to mature our opi-| acquaintance with them, for the information 
press, that after twenty years he should have|nions. At present, we have merely to state, | of our distant friends. All we have to add is, 
returned to the editorship of the Day, the title | that these lads are cheerful, healthy, and intel-|that their pulses were about six apart; the 
of which had been changed into the New |ligent. One of the individuals attached to them | one eighty-one—the other, who had the cold 
Times, and has since been transformed into |sportively turned the chair on which they were | and cough, eighty-seven. When the same lad 
the Morning Journal. Before this latter | sitting upside down, (telling them they weretoo|had a tooth-ache, which kept his brother 
change, however, took place, Mr. Roche became | near the fire), and they tumbled off very good-|awake during two nights, the latter com- 
a shareholder in the Courier, and editor of | humouredly, laughing at the joke, and immedi- | plained bitterly of two persons being troubled 
that paper. ately after promenaded the room. Indeed, du-|for one person’s malady. Yet they are evi- 
Mr. Roche's death, notwithstanding he had|ring the whole time we were with them, they|dently, and, without a pun, very much at- 
been for some time past in bad health, was | were playful and rather acute in their remarks. | tached to each other. 
unexpected. His confinement had not ex-|One had a slight cough, and when he roseto| While on a subject of this kind, we may 
ceeded a fortnight ; and on Monday morning, | spit, the other rose also and went through the/notice that the Paris journals mention the 
the 9th of November, at six o’clock, he expired | motion of spitting, without saliva. Often |death of the bicephalous girl, who has for some 
at his house, in Hart-street, Bloomsbury-square. | when the attention of the one was directed to | time attracted the attention of the szvans and 
The only publications of Mr. Roche that|an object, the other was perfectly indifferent |i//uminati of that capital. Of her we learn 
his name are two tragedies, called Zhe|to its-looking down on the floor, perhaps, | the following particulars by a note from Baron 
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Cuvier, De Jussieu, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and 
other distinguished philosophers. 

‘ Professor Rolando, first surgeon to the King 
of Sardinia, having sent to one of the adminis- 
trators of the Museum of Natural Histery the 
bicephalous girl born in the kingdom of Sar- 
dinia, M. Parodi, the father of the child, went 
to the Museum of Natural History on his 
arrival at Paris, and requested the professors 
of that establishment, and the surgeons of the 
hospital of La Pitié, to examine his daughter, 
with a view to forward the interests of science. 
The bicephalous girl presented to the above 
mentioned was born at Sassari in Sardinia, on 
the 12th of March last. All the upper region, 
down to the navel, was double, and the lower 
single. The right portion of this child (Ritta) 
was very delicate; but according to the state- 
ment of her parents, and the nurse, it was 
getting stronger: the bust of the left (Chris- 
tina) was finely formed, it fed better, and 
pleased by its vivacity. The great principle of 
life appears to be more particularly concen- 
trated in the upper regions ; the lower was lean, 
or rather singularly impoverished. This infant, 
which perfectly resembled the bicephalous man, 
who lived to be twenty years old, in the reign 
of James the Third, king of Scotland, excited 
much interest among persons engaged in ana- 
tomical and physiological studies: and the ut- 
most care was taken to prolong life.” 

Since writing the foregoing, we see by a 
Paris journal that Ritta (the sickly division) 
was unwell for a few days before death, during 
which period Christina continued to enjoy per- 
fect health: but when Ritta became a corpse, 
Christina, who was at the mother’s breast at 
the moment, suddenly let go the nipple and 
expired. The latter, became almost imme- 
diately cold, while the former retained some 
animal heat for several hours. The most cu- 
rious physiological facts. gonnected with this 
anomaly will be ascertained by dissection. 








DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Kean is announced for Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Friday, next week; he having 
come to town to fulfil his generous intention 
of playing a few nights for the benefit of Covent 
Garden theatre. By one of those odd turns 
which only happen in theatrical affairs, it seems 
that the tragedian could only execute this design 
on the nights above specified, when, as Miss 
Fanny Kemble filled the house, his aid was 
not wanted; and, therefore, as he could not 
act on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 
and the young lady’s friends could not alter 
her nights, why, he went over to help Drury 
Lane in its embarrassments, by playing against, 
instead of for, Covent Garden. Nothing could 
be more impartial ! ! ! 


COVENT GARDEN. 

On Thursday a historical drama, from the pen 
of Mr. C. Kemble, was produced, under the 
name of the Royal Fugitive, or the Rights of 
Hospitality, and was well received. It was 
originally brought out some years ago, altered 
into foreign parts, to please the then licenser, 
who thought the adventures of Prince Charles 
Stuart after the Forty-five too recent for the 
stage ; but is now restored by its author, or 
rather translator, for we think it is closely 
taken from Edouard en Ecosse. Be that as it 
may, we have been too often entertained at 
this house to abuse the Rights of Hospitality. 


ADELPHI. 
A BURLETTA, called Curiosity Cured, has been 





revived here with great effect, and performed 
throughout the week. It affords Mrs. Fitz- 
williams an opportunity of displaying comic 
talent, hardly, if at all, equalled by any actress 
on any stage. Jn the Brigand of Albano, Mrs. 
Yates, on the other hand, has been beguiling 
the audience of their tears by her sweet and 
affecting performance; and Mathews, in the 
Bailiff, has been uncommonly rich,—as if to 
make up for the absence of his partner. As 
for that partner, Yates, he has been to Paris 
to escort over their new animal, “* Help,”— 
with whom he arrived safely in the Strand yes. 
terday morning. Of his journey we could only 
ascertain that he had suffered considerably 
from the maladie du mer; but, having brought 
up, the elephant was completely recovered. 


The Tottenham theatre, we understand, 
opened on Monday. 








VARIETIES. 


Beet-root Sugar.—The manufacture of sugar 
from beet-root is still making way rapidly in 
France, with almost daily improvements.— 
Within the last fortnight a manufacturer near 
Paris has taken out a patent, by which he 
undertakes to diminish the time hitherto re. 
quired for completing the process at least one 
third. 

Ancient Medal.—The Counsellor of State 
Frehn has recently discovered, in the magnifi- 
cent collection of medals of Counsellor Reichel, 
a silver medal of the dynasty of Sassanides. It 
is of Narses, king of Persia, and represents his 
bust, with an inscription in old Pehlewy cha- 
racters, signifying, ‘‘ The servant of Ormuzd, 
the excellent Narshi, king of the kings of Iran.” 
The date of this medal must be between 296 
and 303 years before Christ, during which 
period Narses ‘feigned. —Leipsig Lit. Zeitung. 

The Caucasus.—M. Kupfer having succeeded 
in reaching the summit of this mountain, at 
an elevation of 1000 feet above that of Mont 
Blanc, observes, that the magnetic intensity of 
the globe diminishes as we ascend, in the same 
proportion as was stated by M. Gay Lussac, 
after an aerostatic ascent of 20,000 feet. 

Discoveries at and near Rome.— The last 
number of the Bulletin des Sciences contains 
an account of a letter from M. Visconti, com. 
municated by M. Raoul Rochette to the Aca- 
demy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres; in 
which he statés, that the statue discovered at 
Falleri, and supposed to represent Juno, is 
decidedly a statue of Fortune or Clemency ; 
the only attribute belonging to it being the 
horn of plenty, which is common to those 
divinities. M. Visconti mentions the dis- 
covery of a half figure of Bacchante, in baked 
clay, of exquisite workmanship ; and two figures 
of Silenus, intended for fountains, also of good 
execution. He states, that by a continuation 
of the researches, it has been proved that the 
Via Sacra did not pass under the Arch of 
Titus, and that all the interpretations of the 
vases of Martial, Ovid, and Horace, which 
appeared so conclusive on this subject, are 
erroneous. In the vicinity of the Temple of 
Peace, a beautiful mosaic pavement has been 
discovered; and in the ruins of the villa of 
Cassius at Tivoli, several mosaic pieces have 
been found; one of which is of hard stone, 
and of beautiful execution. M. Visconti, in 
conclusion, alludes to the discoveries of the 
Etruscan vases, which we have already noticed. 

Antiquities. In a periodical publication 
called the Hertha, we have an account of the 
discovery, at Villars-sous-Yars, in the Canton 





de Vaud, of a great number of medals of the 
Roman emperors of the third century, from 
Heliogabalus to Volusianus. Most of these 
medals are of silver, of inferior quality. Me. 
dals of the 13th and 14th centuries have been 
found at Arrier, 3,510 feet above the level of 
the sea. These have been sent to the Museum 
at Geneva. 

Agriculture.—The Duke Decazes, since his 
retirement from political life, has devoted him. 
self almost exclusively to agricultural pursuits. 
He has established a society for the encourage. 
ment of the breed of cattle and the growth of 
wool,—and we find by the Moniteur, that he 
has recently formed a museum, in which all 
the improvements in implements of husbandry 
are placed, for the inspection of the farmers on 
his estate and in its neighbourhood, with a view 
to their adoption of ion improvements. 

The Ruling Passion!—It is related in a 
recent biography of Lambert, the astronomer, 
of Mulhausen, that on being asked how he 
liked an opera at Berlin, to which he had been 
taken by some of his friends, he replied, that 
he had not seen it, as he had been occupied 
during the entire evening in calculating the 
refraction of light from the lustre ! 

Newspaper-ana.—Among the notices in the 
Times of Wednesday, is the appointment of a 
“* Lay,” in the ‘ Grove,” (Hackney,) as at- 
torney to the bankruptcy of a music-master ; 
and among the manufacturing news, that ‘‘ the 
peace with Russia and Turkey has given a 
new stimulus to the manufacture of eebras !”’ 

The Press in Russia.—If the last ukase of 
1828, which regulates the bounds to which the 
liberty of the press is at present restricted 
within the Russian dominions, have greatly 
extended its independence (as a correspondent 
observes), the subsequent information shews the 
trammels in which it must. have hitherto wad- 
dled. The essence of this decree is contained 
in the fifteenth section, of which we transcribe 
the whole. ‘* The censorship is not autho. 
rised to examine into the veracity or hollow- 
ness of the writer’s opinions and judgments, 
provided they do not militate against the 
general principles of the censorship ; nor must 
it pretend to inquire whether the work under 
review be useful or useless, provided it be not 
hurtful, and be not prejudicial to religion, the 
state, good manners, and personal character : 
it must not take upon itself to amend the style 
or expose the faults of the author in a lite 
point of view, provided the evident tendency 
of the language be not an infringement against 
any public prohibition which protects the four 
points just enumerated.”? This ukase was ac- 
companied by an ordinance fixing the rights of 
authors, which expressly forbids the ~*. of 
books as a direct violation of those rights. The 
privilege of authorship descends to heirs for a 
certain period, as appears by the sixth section. 
** After the lapse of twenty-five years, dating 
from the day of the author’s decease, his 
works, to whomsoever they may have pre- 
viously appertained, become public property ; 
and any individual whatever is authorised to 
print, publish, and vend them.”’ 

The election of a member to supply the 
vacancy of the Count Daru, in the Paris Aca- 
demy of Sciences, took place on Monday last. 
The candidates were, General Rogniat, MM. 
Allent, Busche, Costas, Desgenettes, Lamandé, 
the Duke of Rivoli, Seguier, jun., and the 
Marquess of Fortia. On the first scrutiny there 
were 57 votes, viz. M. Rogniat, 15; M. La- 
mandé, 15; M. Desgenettes,5; M. Fortia, 4; 
M. Costas, 14; General Haxo, 1 ; M. Seguier, 
2; M. Busche, 1; and two blank billets. On. 
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the second scrutiny, General Rogniat, 23; M. 
Lemandé, —; M. Costas, 14; M. Desgenettes, 
1. On the ballot between MM. Rogniat and 
Lemandé, the former had 31 votes, and the 
latter 25. General Rogniat was therefore de. 
clared elected 

Education. — At a late sitting of the Paris 
Medico- Philanthropic Society, the following 
questions were propounded, for the solution of 
which there is a prize of 1000 francs : —Is the 
physical education of children in conformity 
with hygean principles? May we not attri- 
bute to the vices of their present education, 
some of the diseases which afflict youth ? 
What are the ameliorations which may be 
introduced into public and private physical 
education ? 

Horticulture. —M. Adolphe Bellangé, who 
went to India by land for the purpose of super- 
intending the botanical garden at Pondicherry, 
in the course of his journey collected several 
rare plants of Persia and India, hitherto un- 
known; and among others, new species of 
melons, tobacco, and excellent vines, the seeds 
of which he has sent to the Jardin des Plantes 
at Paris. The Cabinet of Natural History is 
also indebted to him for specimens of fish and 
insects ; and other institutions for Birman me- 
dals, Indian pottery, Indian vocabularies, &c. 


on Atmospheric Electricity, by John Murray, F.S.H.— 
Reflections on Insanity and its rapid progress am all 
Classes in Britain, considered in a Legal and Medical 
Point of View, by Charles Dunne, Esq. surgeon.—A Dis- 
sertation on Anatomy, Physiology, and Pathology, by 
H. W. Dewhurst, Esq. surgeon, &c.: by the same au- 
thor, a Series of Engravings of the Human Bones and 
Muscles, for the use of Artists and Students;—an Essa’ 
on the minute Anatomy and 


Physiology of the Or- 
gans of Vision in Man and Animale ;—nd & Series of 


Coloured Engravings of the Horse’s Foot. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts, 
EXTENSIVE SALE of BOOKS. To be 


SOLD by AUCTION, on the Premises, No. 295, H. 


olborn, 
y by Mr. SOTHEBY and SON, on Thursday, Dec. 3d, and Four. 


teen following Days, at Twelve o’Clock each day, the First Part 

of the entire and extensive Stock of Messrs. Howell and Co. con. 

sisting of a large Sotaties of Books, in Divinity, Oriental and 
Senet! \eevat & 





LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

Amott’s Physics, Vol. 2, Part I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds.; 
Vol. I. fourth edition, 8vo. 1. 1s. bds.—Clarke on the 
Teeth, second edition, 8vo. 7s. bds.—Annals of the Pe- 
ninsular Campaigns, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1. 7s. bds. — 
M‘Crie’s Reformation in Spain, 8vo. 10s. 6d. bds. — 
Bardsley’s Hospital Facts, 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Carstairs’ 
Scottish Communion Service, 12mo. 5s. 6d. bds.— A 
Glance at Paris, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Oliver Cromwell, a 
Poem, 12mo. 6s. bds.—Bolivar’s Memoirs, 2 vols. post 
8vo. 12. 1s. bds.—Tales of an Indian Camp, 3 vols. post 
8vo. 11. lls. 6d. bds.—Shaw’s Constable’s Guide, 12mo. 
4s. bds.—Mant’s Child’s Study of the Scriptures, 2 vols. 
18mo. 6s. bds. — Rhind’s Studies in Natural History, 
12mo. 6s. bds.—Guest on Historical Painting, 8vo. 5s. 
bds.—Price’s Law Book-keeping, 8vo. 9s. — Bake- 
well’s Mineralogy, 12mo. 7s.; coloured, 8s. bds. 








METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1829. 
November. | Thermometer. | 
Thursday-- 12 | 33. to 58 | 29.84 
Friday ---- 13 4b. 40. | 29.93 
Saturday -- 14 | 46. | 30.08 
Sunday---- 15 54. 29.86 9. 
Monday -- 16 | 42. | 30.06 30.21 
Tuesday -+ 17 | 20.5 40. | 30.26 Stationary 
Wednesday 18) —— 28. — 42. | 30.26 to 30.28 
The first four days generally cloudy and rainy—the re- 
ining three days clear, with frosty mornings. 


to 


35. 
38. 
28. 


_ 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


His by it is stated, has very graciously permitted 
George Colman to dedicate his Random Records, now 
nearly ready, to him. 

The Records of Captain Clapperton’s last Expedition 
to Africa, by Richard Lander, his Faithful Attendant, 
and the only surviving Member of the Expedition, with 
the subsequent Adventures of the Author,—are nearly 





ready for publication. 

Captain Dillon’s Voyages in Search of the Wreck of La | 
Pérouse are also nearly ready. 

Mr. Bi » who has been continuing his course | 
of lectures on Eastern Affairs with much ¢clat in various | 
wo has announced his intention of converting his | 

ental Herald into an Oriental Quarterly Review, com- 
mencing with the New Year. 

Messrs. Westley and Davis announce for publication, 
early in the ensuing year, an edition of the Old Testa- 
ment to the old established version, with the 
exception of the substitution of the original Hebrew 
names in place of the English words Lord and God, and 
of a few corrections thereby rendered necessary; with 
Notes by the Editor. 

Mr. John H. Brady, late of the Legacy Duty Office, 
announces the Executor’s Account-Book, the — of 
which is to enable executors under any estate to keep 
their own accounts with precision and accuracy. 

St. Petersburg, .—Count Khvostoff, now in 
the decline of life, is publishing a complete edition of 
his poetical works, in six volumes, three of which have 
already appeared. The three others will be published 
before the end of the year. The first volume contains 
the Lyric poems; which, besides phrases of 
some of the other of the Scriptures, 
we may mention with praise the Ode on the Consecration 
of the Ca of Our Lady of Casan, at St. Peters- 
burg, and the pieces entitled Calumny and the Rattle. 
The second volume contains longer pieces; among which 
A nang ed poem of seven hundred lines, called the 
Russian Navigators. This volume contains also a de- 
scription of the féte at Catherinchoff, and concludes with 
a very remarkable didactic poem of above a thousand 
lines, divided into four epistles, called Advice to the Dis- 
ciples of the Muses. The object of the author is to shew 
the superiority of the productions of the Greek and 
French schools. A... several a unite ‘y oy highest 

strength propriety of ideas with the greatest 
elegance of expression — a "eeality which distinguishes 
Count Khvostoff among our authors, and which 1s par- 
ticularly valuable in a age not yet fixed. 

In the Press.—Hours of Devotion, for the Promotion of 
True Christianity and Family Worship: translated from 
the original German.—Patroni Ecclesiarum; or a List 
(with Indexes), Alphabetically arranged, of all the Pa- 
trons of — 5 ries, &c. of the United Church 
of land and Ireland.—The Etymological Spelling- 
Book, a Butter, author of Gradations in Readin, 
and Spelling. nductive Grammar, b' E ie 
Teacher,—A View of the Scripture Revelations concern- 
ing a Future State laid before his Parishioners, by a 
Coun’ -—Evening Amusements, or the Beauties 
of the vens Displayed, for the Year 1830.—The Olive 
Branch, a Religious Annual, for 1830, in Prose and 
Verse; with a portrait of the Rev. R. Gordon.—No. IV. 
of and Englich Bota- 
A new edition of Smart's Horace, the 


Prevailing winds, N. and S.W. 

Rain fallen, -5 of an inch. 

November. ! 
Thursday-- 19 | 
Friday ---- 20 
Saturday -- 21 | 
Sunday---. 2 
Monday -- 23 
Tuesday -- 24 
Wednesday 25 

Wind variable, prevailing N. and N.E. 

Except the 19th, cloudy—raining on the evening of the 
23d. ‘The afternoon and evening of the 24th attended 
with _—— gusts of wind, which subsided about ten 
o'clock, when snow fell sufficiently fast to cover the 

‘ound by eleven; and during the night such a quantity 
ell, as to measure about five inches in depth, and to 
cause much damage to trees of the fir kind. 

The fog of the evening of the 20th was thick, though 
it did not render travelling so dangerous here as in the 
immediate vicinity of the metropolis. 

Rain fallen, -05 of an inch. 

Edmonton. 
Latitude 
Longitude ---- 


Barometer. 
30.32 to 30.26 
30.26 30.23 
30.20 30.06 
29.66 29.48 
29.56 29.66 
29.66 29.56 
29.55 29.66 


TO! 


CHARLES H. ADAMs. 

+ 51° 37/ 32” N. 

0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 

Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteorolo- 
gical Society. October 1829. 

Thermometer—Highest- ---- se+ 60° 50 
Lowest -+-++--- 
Mean 
Barometer—Highest ---.---+ 
Lowest «.-+++- 


Mean 

Number of days of rain and snow, 14, 

Quantity of rain and melted snow in inches and deci- 
mals, 2°0375. 

Winds.—1 East—9 West—6 North—2 South—0 North- 
east—0 South-east—3 South-west—1”) North-west. 

General Observations.—The month was distinguished by 
a remarkably early fall of snow, the earliest that has oc- 
curred during the journalist’s observations. The 6th was 
a fine autumnal day; on the next morning rain fell for 
some little time, when snow fell for some hours, but did 
not lie: the quantity of rain and melted snow on that day 
was neatly half an inch: the mean temperature of the 
month lower than since 1823—another instance of the 
similarity of the weather in the two years: the barometer 
lower than last year, but above the average of the month : 
the whole quantity of rain and melted snow less than 
usual: the wind between north and west during the 
greater part of the month: a lunar halo, with misty 
area, seen on the 15th, from 7 till 10 p. m. The evapora- 
tion 0-15 of an inch. The last very early fall of snow was 
on the 21st of October, 1819. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* The pressure of new publications obliges us to 
defer Reviews of the Memoirs of Bolivar—of Cromwell’s 
Life, in two volumes (Constable’s Miscellany)—of Mac 
Crie on the Reformation in Spain—of the Annals of the 
Peninsular Campai by the author of Cyril Thornton— 
and of sundry Novels, Tales, Poems, &c. &c. 

R. H. too irregular. 

There is in the world without our 





corrected and improved.—A Treatise 


enough of nonsense 
publishing E. L, O.’s letter, 


c. &e. 
Catalogues, price 1s. may be had at the place of sale; Mr. Parker, 
Oxford; and Mr. Stevenson, Cambridge. 

The Second Part will be ready in a few days. 

*,* The Lease of the extensive Premises to be disposed of. 
Portrait Gallery of Illustrious Personages. 

Publishing on the lst of every Month, each Number containing 

Three Portraits, with Autographs and Memoirs, imperial 8vo. 
3s.; or with Proof Impressions of the Plates on India paper, 5s, 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL. 
LERY of ILLUSTRIOUS and EMINENT PERSON. 
AGES of the NINETEENTH CENTURY, with Memoirs, 
By WILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. F.A.S. M.R.S.L. M.R.A.S. &, 
No. VIII. will be ready on the Ist of Dec, 
containing Portraits and Memoirs of Benjamin West, Esq. 
-R.A.—the Venerable Archdeacon Wrangham, M.A. F.R.S.— 
and the Right Hon. William Pitt. 
“ The work, when completed, will be found no less valuable as 
a book of reference and utility, than gratifying as a collection of 
the effigies of persons about whom every one of us must have felt 
more or less personally interested. We may add, that the « Na. 
tional Portrait Gallery’ will be found a very fit and useful ap. 
pendage to Lodge’s splendid work of a similar nature.”—Monthly 
Magazine, Nov. 1829. 
India paper Proofs, before letters, price 3s. each Portrait, to 
be had at Colnaghi and Co.’s, Pall Mall East. 
London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Colnaghi and Co.; and 
Ackermann and Co. 





Just published, No. XII. containing 
HE PASS of the SIMPLON, which 


completes the Illustrations of the Passes of the Alps, 
OCKEDON 


9 le 

The price of the Work in 2 vols. boarded in cloth and lettered— 
Imperial 8vo. 10/.; royal 4to. proofs, 15/.; royal 4to. proofs on 
India paper, 20/.; imperial 4to. before the letters, 30/.; ditto, 
with Etchings, 40/.; colombier folio, with Etchings, 63/. 

To those whose sets are incomplete it will be necessary to apply 
immediately for such Parts as they may want, as the Work is now 
collecting into Volumes, and the Parts will no longer be sold 
separate ; and those persons who are desirous of possessing the 

ork, are requested to send to Mr. Brockedon, 29, Devonshire 
Street, Queen Square, Bloomsbury; Rodwell, New Bond Street ; 
J. and A. Arch, Cornhill; Carpenter and Son, Bond Street; Col- 
naghi and Son, Pail Mali East; Moon, Threadneedle Street; 
Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court; Walther, Brydges 
Street, Strand; or to their respective Booksellers. 

An early application is necessary to secure Proofs. Of the 
three largest sizes there are not collectively twenty copies remain- 
ing unsold. 





Fisher's Views in Devon and Cornwall. 





Just pub price 4s. 


(India Proofs, 8s.) Part I. of 
EVONSHIRE and CORNWALL 
ILLUSTRATED. With Descriptions, 
By J. BRITTON and E. W. BRAYLEY, Esqrs. F.A.S, 


Aided by 
Communications from the Rev. SAMUEL ROWE, B.A. &c. 
London: H. Fisher, Son, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 
“ Devon, ‘the Garden of England,’ has ar 3 been proverbial 
for its delightful pi que scenery. The artists engaged 
in this work, both in design and execution, have formed lasting 
impressions of their abilities.”—Plymouth Herald. 





Lincoln Cathedral. 
Just published, price 18s.; Proofs, on India paper, 25s. 
a large South-east View of P 
INCOLN CATHEDRAL, engraved in 
Mezzotinto, by WILLIAM SAY, with great accuracy 
and beauty, giving a more correct idea of the fine Elevation on 
which this grand Structure is built, than any other yet published. 
Published by W. Brooke and Sons, Lincoln; and sold by 
R. Ackermann, 96, Strand; and by all Printsellers. 
x " Designs for Villas. a 
ACKSON’S DESIGNS for VILLAS, on a 
moderate Scale of Expense, adapted to the Vicinity of the 
Metropolis or large Towns. 4to. price 1/. 11s. 6d. 
Wetten’s Designs for Villas in the Italian 
Style of Architecture. Parts I. to III. price 6s. each. 
pe be completed in Six Parts.) 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 


Complete, in imperial 4to. price 2/. 15s. in boards ; or fine Copies, 
with tinted paper and ink, price 4/. 4s. 


UTOGRAPHS of ROYAL, NOBLE, 
LEARNED, and REMARKABLE PERSONAGES, 
conspicuous in English History, from the Reign of Richard the 
Second to that of Charles the Second, with some Illustrious Fo- 
reigners; containing many passages from Important Letters. 
Engraved in Fifty-tive Plates, under the direction of Charles 
John Smith. Accompanied by Concise Biographical Memoirs, 
and Interesting Extracts from the Original Documents. 
By JOHN GOUGH NICHOLS 
Nearly 600 Autographs are here offered, as a desirable accom- 
animent to Lodge’s Portraits, to Ellis’s Letters, &c. Detached 
lates may be had, price 1s. ; tinted, 1s. 6d. 

« The various autographs are engraved with singular distinct- 
ness and precision ; and we have no doubt are perfect fac-similes 
of the originals. In the biographical illustrations much informa- 
tion is condensed into a small compass.”—Literary Gazette. 

“In a very ingenious preface the editor has given a sketch of 
the progress of writing, and of the most celebrated collections of 
autographs which now exist. The work has an undoubted right 
to a place in every historical library, whether public or private.” 


—Monthly Review, Oct. 1899. 
Published by J. B, Nichols and Son, 25, Parliament Street. 
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Amusement for Young Pereons.—Just published, 
APYRO-.PLASTICS; or, the Art of 
Modelling in Paper. An instructive Amusement for 
Young People. edition, with considerable Additions and Im- 
provements, 16mo. 5s. boards. 


2, Art of Working in Pasteboard, upon Sci- 
entific Principles; intended as a Sequel to Papyro-Pinstice, or 
the Art of Modelling in Peper! with the mode of constructing 
Architectural Models. Wi Bight Plates. By D. Boileau. 
16mo. 5s. boards. 

Printed for Frome: /" Broad Street, City, and 28, gag Street, 

‘ord Street; and Wakeman, Dublin 





MUSIC. 


On Thursday, the 12th N. 
= > eect 20, Soho gac5 price 2s. the 


NSTRUCTIONS to my DAUGHTER for 
PLAYING onthe ENHARMONIC GUITAR; being an 
Attempt to effect the Execution of correct Harmony, on Prin- 
_ eB to those of the ancient Enhar: 
MBER of the UNIVERSITY of CAMBRIDGE. 
The concluding Division will be published in 


a few days, at the same price as the First. 


blished, b: 





Goulding 
irst Divi- 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Vols. V. and VI. in Capeche de size, me Ge heing a new edition 


EATH-BED SCENES, and PAS. 
TORAL CONVERSATIONS 
John Murray, Albemarle Stree 
« Great was our admiration of the former a of this work. 
We can safely recommend our readers to peruse the scenes here 
described, with an assurance that they are in no respect inferior 
to those which have already been submitted to the public.”—Bri- 
tish Critic. 
#,° T The shove work has penny been included in the list of 
by the Society for promoting Chris- 
tian Kaswiete. 





Just published, 
A Third Volume of Death-Bed Scenes, 
omer the same as the above Vols. V. and VI.) in octavo, 12s. 


saBeverley Minar. 
gs on Copper, Wood, 
and Stone, 4to. 2/. 2s. ; or 3l. 3s. large paper, 


[HE HISTORY and ANTIQUITIES of 
the TOWN and MINSTER of BEVERLEY, in the 
County of York, from the most early period; with Historical and 
Descriptive Sketches of the Abbeys of Walton and Meaux, the 
Convent of Hiltemprise, the Villages on hike, oer Leckonfield, 
—— and Cherry Burton, V gh, and 
the Hamlets comprised within the Liberties "e Beverley. Denn 
piled from Public and Private Records, and from Manuscripts of 
undoubted authority. 
By GEORGE OLIVER, 
Vicar of Clee, Lincolnshire, Mem. Soc. "Ant. Scotland. 
Beverley: M. Turner; and — by Baldwin and Cradock, 
on. 

“ The topogra rr dnpeatunan is extremely well executed, 
and is illustrate a series of ingenious and learned observa- 
tions in the form of. Aowten which afford entertainment, and con- 
vey information to the critical reader; and the public at large 
ought to be obliged to Mr. Oliver for his industry and persever- 
ance, which have thrown so much light on the History of the 
East Riding of Yorkshire. The chapter on the Minster Church 
is singularly excellent, and exhibits an intimate knowledge of 
architecture and heraldry, as displayed in the details of an eccle- 
siastical edifice. We recommend the work to all lovers of pro- 
vincial topography, and most cordially wish that the author may 
reap from it all the honour and emolument to which he is richly 
entitl '—Gent.’s Mag. June 1829. 

« The author  ongrgs a very clever knack of availing himself 
of many aids which a common mind would overlook. He has 
considered his subject with attention, and digested his materials 
vell. His arrangement is clear, and lets us at once into the gene- 
ral nature of his plan; and the execution is highly creditable to 
his taste and judgment ."— British Critic, Oct. 1829. 











In 18mo. price 5s. 6d. cloth, 


E PERE CLEMENT. 
Par MLLE. GRACE KENNEDY. 
raduction Nouvelle. ms end Homit 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with apn — and Diagrams, 


LEMEN TS. “of “PRACTICAL CHE- 

MISTRY, Lean sgeern, So Series of Sapeeinoes in eg 
Department of Ch 

and for the Prep i “and Appli 


Tests and Re-agents 
y DAVID bag Sosy REID. 

Experimental y larvorile to Dr. » Conductor of the Classes 
of Practical Chemistry in the University of Edinburgh, Lecturer 
on Chemistry to the Leith Meehanics’ institution, formerly Ses- 
sion President of the Royal Medical Society, &c. &c. &c. 

Printed for Maclachlan and Stewart, Edinburgh; and 
sold by Simpkin and Marshall, London. 
Of whom may also be had, lately published, 
Cloquet’s Elements of Human Anatomy, by 
Dr. Knox. 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. 
Watson on Diseases of the Eye. 
Plates, 8vo. 15s. 
8vo. 16s. 


Milligan’s Celsus. 
A Series of Engravings, coloured after Na- 


ture, descriptive of the Arteries and Nerves of the Human Body. 
By Tiedemann, Scarpa, &c.; with Descriptive Letterpress, trans- 
lated from the original Latin, and Notes. By Robert Knox, 
M.D. F.R.S.E. Published in Numbers, at ls. each. 

Béclard’s General Anatomy, by Dr. Knox. 

In a few days will be published, in 1 vol. 8vo. 

Elements of General Anatomy; being a 
Demetptien of the various Organs competing the Human Body. 
By P. A. Béclard, of Angers. Translated from the original 
French, by Robert Knox, M.D. F.R.S,E. Lecturer on Ana- 
tomy, &c. &c. &e. 








i 
of the most impestent 





Coloured 





ZEschyli Agamemnon Triglottus. 
Handsomely printed in royal 8vo. price 12s. boards, 


SCHYLI AGAMEMNON. Grace. 


New Work on Chemistry. 
Just published, mat is ~— — price 16s. boards, 


CHEMICAL. CATECHISM, in which 
the Elements of Chemistry, with all the recent Disco- 
veries, are very clearly and fully exp fained. Illustrated by Notes, 
numerous Engravings, select Chemical Experiments, and a Voca- 
bulary of Terms. 
By T. J. GRAHAM, M.D. &c. 

“We esteem and recommend it. Every subject of interest 
connected with this delightful science is treated of in the clearest 
manner.”—London Weekly Review, 2ist Feb. 1829. 

“ Every thing is here written up to the latest date, and the 
work cannot fail, we think, of being oper eminently — 
The more important facts are exhibi 
ness, and the author has completely pone in supplying the 
defects of Mr. Parkes’s book.” —Monthiy Magazine, 1st March, 
1829. 





“ The necessity of a clear, p view of y is 
obvious, and the want of such a — has 1 long = felt b 
students. Dr. Graham has well Supplied the a His book 

and ts plan, and exten- 
sive in its compass. ~ Unlike former i analyses, it does not confound 
and complicate the various parts of the science, but ascends from 
the first principles and simple el to the P 
illustrative branches of the study. It is eminently calculated to 
afford agreeable relaxation to the uninitiated, and to improve the 
knowledge of the learner. It is very superior to Parkes’s.”—Atlas, 
lst March, 1829, 

«It contains an a quantity of valuable information.”— 

Monthly Olio, 1st Apr 
Published = Stmpikin and Marshall, Stationers’ Court, 
don. Sold by all Booksellers. 
Of whom may .— a Sy gy a new edition, 
boards, 

2. The Art of “Prolonging Human Life; 
shewing the most safe and. certain means of establishing a healthy 
Cc and Life. By C. W. Hufeland, M.D. 
First Physician to the ine of Prussia, Counsellor of State, and 
Professor of Medicine in the University "of Berlin, &c. 

“We d it strongly. The valuable information it 

















Textum ad fidem Editionum, presertim fieldi 
anw, recognovit, Notas ue Anglicé conscriptas et Pn adjecit 
JACOBUS KENNEDY, 8. e P. Collegii S.S. Trinitatis apud 
Dublinienses Socius. Teutsc : Uebersetzt von Heinrich Voss. 
English: Translated by SAMES KENNEDY, D.D. 

Dublin: Printed at the University Press, for C., J.,G., and F. 
Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place, London ; 
sold also by W. F. Wakeman, D’Olier Street; R. Milliken and 
Son, and John Cumming, Dublin; and Blackwood, and Bell and 
Bradfute, Edinburgh. 


‘In ‘Bvo. with Plates, price 16. boards, dedicated, by permission, 
to His Majesty, 
ECTURES on the ELEMENTS of HIE- 
ROGLYPHICS and EGYPTIAN cae TIQUITIES. 
Printed for C., Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 


and Waterloo Place, oar Mall; and sold by Deightons, and Ste- 
venson, Cambridge; and Parker, Oxford. 


— e ey gree SPIN 
” nd F. 


In 3 large vols. price 2/. 2s. embellished with a fine Portrait, 


7 . rn) . 
EMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of 
DANIEL DE FOE; containing a Review of his 
Writings and his — upon a variety of Important Matters, 
Civil and iy rt 
TER | WILSON, Esq. of the Inner Temple. 
London:  < Chance, and Co. St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


contains is conveyed with a felicity of style and illustration that 
must render it exceedingly popular.”—Spirit and Manners of the 
Age, |st Oct. 

“« Hufeland’s talents are too well known to require our formal 
praise. This long-celebrated work will be found both instruc- 
tive and entertaining.”—Medical and Physical Journal, \st Nov. 





Just published, revised and corrected throughout, 
HE LAW and COMMERCIAL DAILY 
REMEMBRANCER for 1830. 

The information contained in this work has been increased 
since last year by nearly four times the usual quantity, and that of 
the most useful and valuable description, essentially necessary to 
be known by all persons: isting of the principal clauses in the 
Sixty-three public general Acts of the last Session ; alphabeti- 
cal Lists of the Members of both Houses of Parliament, with 
their Town and Country Resid useful I i for each 
Month, on various Topics: in the whale 100 closely printed pages. 
In the 7s. and 4s. 6d. editions a similar space for Daily Memo- 
randa has been allowed for Sunday as on the other days of the 
week, without any increase to the former year’s cha 

London: Published by Edward Dunn and Son, 9, 
and may be obtained upon to any E 
tioner in the United Kingdom 

rice 3s. sewed; half-! bound, 3s. 6d.; enlarged edition, contain- 
ing halfa page for each day’s memoranda, 4s. Gd.; extra enlarged, 
a page for each day, 7s.; 4to. edition, containing a 








"Fie leet Soames 
r Sta- 








Dr. Gregory's Letters on Christianity. 
In 2 vols. royal 12mo. price 14s. boards, the 5th edition, 
with many Additions and Improvements, 
ETTERS to a FRIEND on the EVI- 
DENCES, DOCTRINES, and DUTIES of the CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 
By OLINTHUS GREGORY, LL.D. &c. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock. 

*,* A new edition of this work has m for some time 
anxiously demanded; but it is hoped that the public will be 
compensated for the ‘delay by the time bestowed and the labour 
employed by the author in improving it. 

Pocket mT Adige ms Greek Testament. 
0. price 7s 
OVUM TESTAMENT TUM GREECE. 
Ex recensione JO. JAC. GRIESBACHLI, cum selecta 
lectionum varietate. 
— C., J., G., et F. Rivington. 


e 78. 6d. No. 


HE FOREIGN QUARTERLY 
REVIEW. 


a ee a _Bourrienne’s Memoirs of eT oe 








Trad 
Published by William Oliphant, E 
Adams, and Co. London. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

1. Dunallan; or, Know what you Judge. 
4th edition, 2 vols. 19mo. 15s. boards. 

2. Philip Colville; a Covenanter’s Story. 
12mo. 6s. boards. 

3. Father Clement ; a Roman Catholic Story. 
6th edition, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cities 

4. Profession is not Principle; or, the Name 
of Christian is not Christianity. 5th edition, 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds. 

5. Anna Ross; a Story for Children. 4th 
edition, 18mo. 28. 6d. 

6. The Decision ; or, Religion must be All, 
oris Nothing. 8th edition, 18mo. 2s. 6d. boards. 

The whole Works of the Author, uniformly 
Printed in 6 vols. 12mo. with numerous Engravings, price 42s. 
In 1 thick vol. post 8vo. cases 12s. with a beautiful Frontispiece, 
(THE POETICAL ALBUM, and Register 

of Modern Fugitive Poetry. Second Series. 
Edited by ALARIC A. WATTS, Esq. 

“ Bee, I have cull’d the flowers that promised best, 

And, where not sure—perplex'd, but pleased—I guess’d 
At such as seem’d the fairest.”—Byron. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul's Churchyard. 





from Schiller’s yee 

sent State of Sp ber Greek Romances—V. Heeren on a 
Polity and Commerce of the great Nations of Antiquity—VI. 
Dialects and Literature of Southern Italy—VII. Pacho’s Travels 
in Marmarica and Cyrenaica—V III. Early Roman History—IX. 
Four Months in Belgium and Holland—X. Recent Progress of 
parry Astronomy—XI. History of the Fine Arts—XII. The 
Greek Revolution, ‘and European oe Notice of 
M. Dumont. Critical Sketches: lito Pindemonte— 
XV. Gorostiza’s Beer oa History of the Inquisition in 
France—XVII. Ugo Foscolo—XVIII. Caroline Woltmann’ 's The 





page, price 128. 





Just published, in small 8vo. 
HE DIURNAL REMEMBRANCER; 


or, Private Diary for 1830. 

This publication, though adapted for general use, is more par- 
ticularly useful as a diary, to record the occurrences of private 
life; and to those who keep a memoir of daily events, will be 
found eminently instructive and interesting, peculiarly so, = 
its convenient size, to tourists, voyagers, and travellers. 
each day is given a sentence, taken from the hig! and purest 
source, calculated to guide and assist in the due government and 
direction of the mind and actions. It is su, ted that such ob- 
servations daily recurring to the must be attended with a 
highly beneficial influence, and tend to promote and extend the 
growth of the more exalted feelings. A selection of the most use- 
ful tables, and information of general utility, accompany this 
wor 

London: Published by E. Dunn and Son, 9, Fleet Street; 

and may be obtained upon to any 
Price 6s. containing a Toe each day’s memoranda ; 
4s. half a page for each day. 








edition {Ty rice 
on, vols. p' 
APOLEON BUONAPARTE, forming 
Nos. I. and II. of the Family Library. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


In a few days will be published, 
The Court and Camp of Buonaparte, in 
1 vol. with Portraits ; pom No. VIII. - the Family Library. 
so a new edition 
The Family Uabeery, No. “lll. being the Life 


of Alexander the Great. In 1 vol. with Maps. 





Sculptors, a Novel—XIX. Barthélemy and Méry’s Waterloo, a 
Poem—Miscellaneous Literary Notices—List of the principal 
Works published on the Continent from July to October. 

No. X. will be published in Feb. 1830. 
Published by Treuttel and Wirtz, Treuttel, Jun., and Richter, 
Forei ign Booksellers to the King, 30, ‘Soho Square. 

‘Constable’ "3 Miscellan; ie 
Price 7s. or on fine paper, — Bee ag XLVI. and XLVIII. 


HE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
By the Rev. M. RUSSELL, LL.D. 
Author of a “ Gasasaian of Sacred and Profane History,” &c. &c. 
mdon: Hurst, Chance, and Co.; and Constable and Co. 
Edinburgh. 

Where may be had, just published, 3s. 6d., a new edition of 

The Natural Histor ry of Selborne, by the 
late Rev. Gilbert White, A.M. Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 
A new edition, with Additions, by Sir William Jardine, Bart. 





In 2 large vols. 8vo. price 21s 


HE HISTORY of the HEBREW COM- 
MONWEALTH, o% the Earliest Times to the De- 
struction of Jerusalem, A. 
Translated from the 1 of JOHN JAHN, D.D. 
With a Continuation to ee Time of Adrian. 
By CALVIN E. OWE. 

“ This very able work of Pr -t. Jabn, one of the most 
learned of Continental biblical scholars, has long been a desider- 
atum in the English n the 
excellent work of Dr. Jahn to the English reader, Mr. Stowe 

ed a very acceptable service, and rves great 
praise both for undertaking so laborious a task, and for the 
creditable manner in which he has executed it. No biblical 
student should be without it; and it ma: “ be read with inte- 
rest and profit by the general inquirer.” '—Monthly Review, June, 





829. 
See also Literary Gazette, A 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co: Ne St. ‘Paul's Churchyard, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 





st received, pr 
TRE Ne NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 


LXV. 
Contents.—1. Irving’s Sonnet of Granada—2. Authorship of 
Junius’s Letters—3. Modern Greek Literature—4. ptian A 
tiquities—5. Dwight’s Travels in Germany—6. The American 
Jurist—7. Holmes’s American Annals—8. Life and Works of 
Canova—9. Grecian and Roman Geography—10. Specimens of 
American Poetry—11. Hosack’s Life of De Witt Clinton—12. 
Captain Hall's Travels in the — —e and Canada. 
Also, price 
A General Index to the North American 
Review, from its Commencement in May, 1815, to the end of the 
25th Volume. 
London: O. pies No. 12, Red Lion Square; 
A. Black, Edinburgh. 


“With the Sanction of the Council of the Zoological Society, on 
Dec ember Ist, will be published, No. III. price 2s. 6d. of 
HE GARDENS and MENAGERIE of 

the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY DELINEATED; being 
escriptions and Figures in illustration of the ammeeiee History of 
oe Living Animals in the Society’s Collection 

Published with the Sanction of the Council * under the Su; rr. 
intendence of the Secretary of the Society, NA A. Vigors,’ 
and E. T. Bennett, Esq. the Vice-Secretary. 

The whole of the Drawings will be abe by Mr. W. ce 3 
and the Engravings — by Messrs. Branston and Wright, 
and other eminent Art: 

Printed at the Chiswick Press, by C. Whittingham, for the 
Proprietors: Published by Thomas Tegg, Cheapside; and N. 


Mr. —_ Comic A 
Sir Pees. , 
= aif bound in soateain, oath lustrated wi' 
two Wood Engravings, 
HE COMIC ANNUAL 
By THOMAS HOOD, 

« Christmas, —_s seems a tide — apted for rowi: 
the Big or or neh thee than tugging in the barge or the gal 
gi ware py eo built my craft.” 

Tarst, c hance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
laWhere may be had, just en the same Auth 


or, 
Whims and Oddities, in Prose and Verse. 
Second Series. 


« What demon hath possessed thee, that thou wilt never for- 
sake that impertinent custom of punning ?”—Scriblerus. 


On the 20th _ November was published, elegantly bound 
» anew Annual for. 1830. 
HE ZOOLOGICAL KEEPSAKE. 
Edited by EDWARD AUGUSTUS KENDALL, Esq. 
Embellished with 2; of f forty spirited engravings in the 
first style, from D; Baynes, ers. 
The ey ae by some nes most popular writers for youth, and 
re wo hundred and fifty pages of letterpress. Price only 
6d., oan the cheapest Annual ever published. 
The following Engravings, among others, will illustrate 


rice 12s. 
Eighty- 





> 





e Work :— 
LA — Eye View of the  Ganden of the Zoological Society, in 
he Regent’s Par! 
2. Seen of Peru, and Cashmere Goat—Black Variety. 
3. Aviary, he vanent a a Variety ¢ of Small Birds. 


4.1 Parrots, Cockatoos, &c. Taken 





Hailes, Piccadilly. 
OUNTY GENEALOGIES. 
yy WILLIAM BERRY, 


C 
te and for Fittecn Years bey ee J Clerk in the College B= 


from the Pawan 
5. European Bears, and Ce 
6. Beavers from North ——, and House. 
7- Brahmin Bull, Small Zebu, Antelo) Indian Goat, and House. 


ae Oe the Llama House. 





Arms, London; Author of the 
ees Works upon Heraldry and Gen: ealogy. 

On pe a ‘of June, 1829, ar publish Ped Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and 50 pages of Pedigrees, 
on “an folio, hot- reesei, with ~~ of tee Armorial 
Bearings of each Family, Part I. 0} 

The Kentish Genealogies. 

Price 2/. 128, 6d. to Subscribers, and 3i. 3. to Non-Subscribers, 
to be completed in another Part. 
And on the Ist October, 7 poas aaa at the same price, 
art I. o! 


The Sussex Genealogies. 
This Work, which will be ol separately, in Counties, 
each in Two Parts, will contain a series of Genealogies of the 
resent iiesident Families, with numerous Pedigrees, from the 
Heraldic Les eegyan of each County, and other authentic Manu- 
ript 1 exes, not only of the Pedi- 
poe be of the pon Matches in hea, for more ready refer- 


sae Only 250 Copies of each County will be printed. 
The Concluding Parts of Kent and Sussex 


are now printing for nnd epee and Surrey and Hants will ba 
the next Counties taken 








—" 


coe by — Bull, at the New Public Sub- 
Raaee 26, Hollies Street, Cavendish Square, from 
bers in all Parts of of the Kisstom are peqetesty 

ks, i ig the New nm any 





Works don 





ART of DANCING. 
By C. BLASIS, 
Principal Dancer at the ey Theatre. 

In 1 vol. with 7 Plates, illustrating all the Positions of Dan- 
ging, rors 22 Pages of Music, of Waltzes and original Quadrilles. 

ce 

2. The Romance of History, Second Series, 
8 7. (Now ready.) 

. The Life and Times of Francis the First, 

2 a 8vo. with Portrait, 28s. 


4. The Poetical Sketch Book. By T. K. 
Hervey. Price 10s. 6d. 

*5. Conversations on Intellectual Philosophy, 

2 vols. 16s. 
6. The Manual for Invalids, by a Physician, 
new edition, 9s. 
season - . oie 
in? LE 8vo. with illustrative Engra’ price u . 188. boards, 
EX EMENTS of NATURAL HISTORY, 
Boss. oes to the present State of the Science, containing 
Sharacters of er the whole Animal Kingdom, 
tions or ee ray = Species. 
By JO RK, F.R.S.E. Xc. 
Adam Black, editerk; and Longman and Co. London. 

« It is the only work in our language which affords a popular, 
and at the same time a strictly ere view of the animal king- 
dom.”—Edin. Phil. Journ. No.1 

« There is no English work ‘oes comes in competition with it, 
and eyes it must be regarded as nt tory. an important de- 

the of natur: Be: the student of 

nature, -~ s particularly to the 
it as invaluable.”—Rrewster’s Journal of Science, No. 19. 

“ To our anges twedes - — rapes this work is ded in 








8. Cages containing Monkeys. All arieties. 
9 F. Lapland, Samboo Deer, Ostrich, and Kanga- 


roos, 
10. Pelicans a “Asi, and Emus of New Holland, &c. 
a An Ostric! a 


A Kanga! 
is The i now exhibiting at Charing Cross. 
. ee — Old Maid, &c. &c. 
1s. The Gir: 
16. The Chinchilla. 
17. Clamyphorus. 
18. Condor. 
19. American Marmot. 
20. Wild Sheep. 
21. Hocco, or Crested Curassow. 
22. Ratel. 
23. Labradore Jumping Mouse. 
24. Black-tailed Deer. 
25. Menura Superba, &c. &c. ae 
26. The Hair Indian Dog, &c. &c. &c. 
A few Copies of the aa be had, on early application, 
rfoli, price 7s. 
London: ing for William Marsh and “Alfred Miller, 
New Public Subscription Library, 137, Otford Street. 





Tue TERRITORIAL GOVERNMENT 
and ae my ef the EAST INDIA COMPANY. 
john Murray, Albemarle Stree! 


‘HE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. 1 VII. 
(being the Cegy Gang e wenaparte), will be pub- 


lished on Monday nex 
ohn M urray, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S EDINBURGH 
eon CLX. for December 
Contents.—I. Noctes Ambrosiane. No. 47 ret P Phenomena 
of the Great Earthquake of 1783, in Calabria and Sicily—III. An 
ay on the Theory and the Writings of Wordsworth, Part 4— 
tter from Thomas Di' '8q.—V. Stanzas on seeing a 
recently erected Monument in the Wellingts of Greenwich Hospital 
—VI. Panegyric on Pride—VII. Welli nm in Cadiz, or the 
Conqueror and the Cortes—VIII. Political F Prospects in Ireland 
—IX. Our Domestic Policy. No. 2—X. Monologue, or Soliloquy 
on the Annuals. 
Printed for William Blackwood, Edinburgh; and 
T. Cadell, Strand, London. 








boards, f 
illustrative of the 
several sai ~ of the Lord’s Prayer. 
e Rev. H. F. LYTE. 
Printed for Billiam Marsh and Alfred Miller, 
137, Oxford Street. 


Second edition, price 3s. extra boards, 
PH AE L.A. Poem. 


A 
By W. D. WALKE 
Published by Thomas Griffiths, Wellington Street, Strand. 
Who has pub! 
talogue of rare and curious Pamphlets, 

on Theol 

Hawkins’ *s Instant Binder, for Pamphlets, | F 
Music, &c. &c. 


Price 5s. 6d. extra 
ALES in VERSE, 





lished, gratis, 
A Ca 
Government, &&c. 


GELF-EXAMINATI TIONS in EUCLID, 
for Schools and Universities. 
By J. M. T. WRIGHT, B.A, 
sat of, cy if-Examinations in Algebra,” &c. &c. 
: W. P. Grant, and the other Booksellers ; aoa 
Simphis and Marshall, and Whittaker and Co. London 





AST INDIA ona “CHINA. TRADE 
been offered to “yy against the I Saneete : the I Eat iar 
Company’s Charter. 

London: Effingham Wilson, 88, Royal Exchange. 








l. 8vo. price 16s. 


TREATISE’ ‘on POISONS, in relation 
MEDICAL a aU DEMOS, ” PHYSIOLOGY, 
and the PRACTICE s PHYSI 
R, CHRISTISON, M.D. 
Professor of Medint —_ Sharer and’? Police in the University 
nbur; 
Adam Black, Edinbunghs 3 and Longman and Co. London, 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


On the Ist of December, ag ie! will ~ ppuntioned, Price 2s. 6d, 


ONDON UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
(to be continued i +) 
Hurst, oe and Co. 65, St. Paul's Churchyard, London; 
urry, Jun. and Co. Dublin. 

*,* A few Copies of = T. and II. are still on hand, and may 

be had on any B n Town or Country. 
On Monday the = N b or will be p 

price Shillings, 


HE FOREL GN REVIEW, 


No. 
ondon : Black, 
Lowell; end 





hliched 





3 Bossange, Barthés, and 


Young, and You 
and W. reacher, and Co, 


hiteaker, 


Countess prea Cavan and Lady Anne Becket. 
A BELLE ASSEMBLEE for December, 
to which is united “* Ackermann’s Repository of Fash. 
ions,” will contain Two beautiful Engravings, the Co Countess of 
Cavan, from the Painting of M. A. Shee, “< R.A. and an en- 
tirely new Engraving of Lady Anne Becket, from a Painting by 
Mrs. Mee. It will also exhibit Four Plates of the London and 
Parisian Fashions, with the Titles, Index, Contents, &c. to com- 
plete the volume. 
The January Number will be enriched by a Portrait of her 
— a nithed "E the Duchess of Cumberland; and the following 
ed Portraits will appear in | succession—Her Serene 
Highiees Princess Esterhazy—the of C. 
Countess Gower — Countess Verulam — Lady 
Charlotte a of ae 
Hon. Mrs. Hope—Countess of Errol, & 
A few Sets fine of all the Plates may 
atill be had. Proof ionpsesaions aan Portraits to be had of Mr. 
——— 23, Cockspur Stree 
Publ. a and Co. London; Waugh and Innes, 
inburgh; and J. M. Leckie, Dublin. 


HE MONTHLY MAGAZINE, New 

es, for December, price Half-a-Crown, will contain : 

I. The poles and Prospects of Russia—II. The Flower of Sou- 

venance, or F t Me Not—III. A ee wns gag ae 

toke dees his Life and Writings—V. The k Figure, a 

light Stor Water Party—VII. P: ini, and the History 

of the Viclin—VilI. Memoirs of a Bashful Irishman—IX. The 

Greek Church—X. et ‘Theatres—X11. 
Affairs in general—Review: w Books — 

W orks in a SE =~ ately Publishe2s:Patente, a &c. &e. 
Whittaker and Co. Lo augh and Innes, Edinburgh; 
and 7 a M. ‘Leckie, Dubl in. 

On Monday, ver ars inst. will be published price 6s. small. Bo. 
Vignet te Title, engraved by Fiu- 
den, the First A 


R. LARDNER’S CABINET -CYCLO. 
PXDIA; being the first volume of a History of Scot- 
land, in 2 vols. 
By SIR WALTER SCOTT, Bart. 
Printed for Lon; as 
‘aternoster ; and J. Taylor, Gower Stree’ 

The most eminent Chapattans of the Age in ton depart- 
ment of ng ace Science, and Art, are engaged to ci 
rate in this Cyclopedia. For the names of some of the 
tinguished Contributors, and other particulars, the Public are 
cellers. to the Prospectus, which may be had at all the Book- 





7 — ae nl 








Notes on 
rts —List of 





Next week will be published, 
HE EDINBURGH REVIEW; 
Critical 4 No. XCIX. 
Contents.—Art. I. Lord King’s Life of John Locke—II. Mrs. 
pic Hemans’s Poetry—III. French Commercial Policy—I¥- 


or, 





the strongest m 1D ge ible form, and the comprehen- 
sive views which it it g psde oft e subjects.”—Edin. Med. and Surg. 
Journ. No. 99. 
“ As a manual of zoology, these Elements deserve to be recom: 
mended to general use, more strongly than any compilation of the 
nal, Not in our own or any other language.”— Zoological Jour. 
o. 15¢ 


‘recutors. —In ‘Bvo. price 1 


ADA yr 
HE OFFICE and DUTY ror *EXECU- 
= 7 ~ a Treatise of Wills and Executors. 
y THOMAS WENTWORTH, Esq. 
—— 's Inn. 
With the Supplement of H. Curson, Gent. and Notes of the 
late Sergeant Wilson and other Editors. The fourteenth eflition, 
revised, and the By ER aoe BABMY, to the present time. 


EN 
the Middle Tem 
Printed ford J. and W. T. Cl oie B Booksellers and 





Publishers, Portugal Street, Lincolo’s Inn, 


In 3 vols. 18mo. with 14 Plates, price 1/. 7s. bound in cloth, 
A NNALS of the PENINSULAR CAM. 
PAIGNS, from 1808 to 1814. 
By the Author of *¢ Cyril Thornton.” 
Printed for rntem hy a tendon 


The Youth ond Manhood of Cyril Thornton, 


2d edition. 8 vols. 12mo. 1. ls. 


ady Fanshawe's Memoirs—V. The Byzantine Historians—VI. 
of G and “ the Greatest Heppiowt 
Principle” Vin ——— Literature: Dr. , Channing a 
‘egetab jutroc! Candoll d Mrs. 
cet— IX. Burckhardt Travels in A “Library of Usefal 
3 Farmers’ Series—XI. of Philo- 

a axman’e Lectures on Sc V. History and 
State of Chemical Science; Berzelius, hee RV New 


M. Cousins’ Course 
I. Auldjo’s Ascent to the Summit of Mont Blane— 
ulptare—XI 
Frenel M 
Printing fot fot Loapnan, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green, London; 
and Adam ‘Black, Edinburgh. 





In 8v0. 6s. 
SERIES of LETT TERS to a MAN of 
PROPERTY, on Sales, Purchases, Mortgages, Leases, 
Settlements, and Devises of Estates. 
By Sir EDWARD B.t SUGDEN. 


A 


London: J. and W. T. Clarke, Law ‘Booksellers, P Si 
Lincaln "s Inn. sateen 





LONDON: Published every Saturd 


ays etc, ~ A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFIC Meult 


Smith and Son, and rtson and Atkinson, 


Cumming, Dublin. 
a. MOYES, Took’s Court, Chancery Lane. 





